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INDEPENDENCE HALL, in the old State-House 
of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, has justly re- 
ceived the title of the Birthplace of American 
Independence. Faneuil Hall, once a great market- 
house in Boston, has been quite as appropriately 
called The Cradle of Liberty in America. {[n 
Independence Hall the spirit of Liberty which 
had been cradled in Faneuil Hall gave promise 
of a wonderful future for the independent repub- 
lic which was born there on the second day of 
July, 1776. 

In the early part of the last century the Select- 
men of Boston established three market-houses in 
that town. One was on North Square, another 
was on Dock Square, and a third was on the 
ground now occupied by the Boylston market. 
The three markets were opened for the public use 
on the third day of June, 1734, and each was 
daily opened at sunrise and closed at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. A bell was rung at the opening 
of the markets in the morning to announce to the 
citizens that the meat and vegetable dealers were 
ready for customers The Dock Square market 
was the most frequented. There were ‘‘ differ- 
ences of opinion’’ among the inhabitants on the 
subject of these public markets, some contending 
that the old way of having meat brought to one’s 
door by itinerant butchers was the better way, 
while others preferred a resort to the fixed centres 
of meat trade. Disputes ran high until early in 
1737 the opposers of the public markets settled 
the question, for the time, by gathering in a mob, 
disguised like clergymen, and demolishing the 
market-house in Dock Square. 

For about three years the subject of the dispute 
which ended in violence partially slumbered. 
There were a large class of citizens who were in 
favor of public market-houses, but the majority 
were not, and continually voted against it. A 
subscription paper was circulated to obtain money 
to rebuild the Dock Square market-house ; but it 
was difficult to get persons to enter their names 
for sums at all adequate. Finally, in 1740, Peter 
Faneuil, a liberal and wealthy merchant of Bos- 
ton, to relieve the Town from the difficulty, 
offered to build a house for the purpose, on the 
public land at Dock Square, at his own expense, 
and make a present of it to the town. Strange as 
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it may appear now, this liberal offer of Mr. 
Faneuil was accepted by a majority of only seven 
out of seven hundred and twenty-seven votes 
given at a town-meeting. So strong was the pre- 
judice against public markets that the offer would 
have doubtless been rejected had not the following 
clause accompanied and concluded the proposition 
presented at the meeting, to which were appended 
the names of thrée hundred and seven citizens : 

‘* And we, the Subscribers, would humbly pro- 
pose that, notwithstanding the said building 
should be encouraged and come to effect, yet 
that the Market people should be at liberty to 
carry their Marketing wheresoever they pleased 
about the Town, to dispose of it.’’ 

The Town of Boston having legally authorized 
the building and adopted proper regulations for 
its maintenance, Mr. Faneuil employed John Smi- 
bert, a portrait-painter from Edinburgh, who 
came to America with Bishop Berkeley in 1728, 
to draw plans for the building and superintend its 
erection. Mr. Faneuil intended, at first, to erect 
a building only one-story in height, sufficient to 
accommodate the market-people, but he gener- 
ously added a second story, to be used as a Town 
Hall. Upon this enlarged plan, Samuel Ruggles, 
a master-builder, constructed it, on a scale of forty 
by one hundred feet. The Hall would accom- 
modate about one thousand persons. 

Faneuil Hall was finished in September, 1742. 
On the 12th of that month a town-meeting was 
first held in it, at which it was reported that Mr. 
Faneuil had, ‘‘ at a very great expense, erected a 
noble structure, far exceeding his first proposal, 
insomuch as it contains not only a large and 
sufficient accommodation for a Market-place, but 
has also superadded a spacious and most beautiful 
Town-hall over it, and several other convenient 
rooms, which may prove very beneficial to the 
Town, for offices, and otherwise; and, the said 
building being now finished, has delivered posses- 
sion thereof to the Selectmen for the use of the 
Town.”’ It was then voted that ‘the Town do, 
with the utmost gratitude, receive and accept this 
most generous and noble benefaction.’’ The 
Moderator of the meeting then appointed a com- 
mittee composed of a dozen of the leading men 
of Boston, with the Hon. Thortias Cushing, as 
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chairman, to wait upon Mr. Faneuil, ‘‘and in the 
name of the Town to render him their most 
hearty thanks for so beautiful a gift.’’ Thomas 
Hutchinson (afterwards Governor of Massachu- 
setts) then moved ‘‘that in testimony of the 
Town's gratitude to Peter Faneuil, Esq., and, to 
perpetuate his memory, that the Hall over the 
Market-place be named Faneuil Hall, and at all 
times hereafter be called and known by that 
name.’’ The motion was adopted by the unani- 
mous vote of the meeting. When the committee 
waited upon Mr. Faneuil, at his house (an elegant 
mansion built by his uncle, Andrew Faneuil, on 
the western side of Tremont street) to present to 
him the thanks of the Town, he said in reply, 
that ‘‘ he hoped what he had done would be for 
the service of the whole country.’’ That desire 
was fulfilled when, twenty or thirty years later, 
that Hall became the ‘‘ Cradle of Liberty,’’ in 
which was cherished the spirit that demanded and 
secured the political independence of ‘‘ the whole 
country.” 

This structure was originally built of brick, and 
had a modest cupola, over which was a wind-vane 


in the form of a huge grasshopper, wrought by 
the ingenious hands of Deacon Shem Drowne. 
The grasshopper was the crest of the arms of Sir 
Thomas Graham, who built the Royal Exchange 
in London, and which formed the device of the 


vane over that structure. It has been suggested 
that Mr. Faneuil copied from the vane .on the 
Royal Exchange. May not the device have been 
considered an appropriate one for a market-place, 
as the grasshopper in the sacred Scriptures is a 
symbol of devouring ? 

At the meeting when the building was accepted, 
the Town voted to have Mr. Faneuil’s picture 
‘drawn at full-length at the expense of the 
Town, and placed in the Hall.’”’ It was done, 
probably by Smibert, who was the first and then 
the only portrait-painter who had appeared in the 
British-American colonies. The portrait of the 
founder now in the Hall is a copy of one of 
smaller size. The original picture was undoubt- 
edly destroyed by the fire which laid the interior 
of the Hall in ashes in 1763, and the smaller one 
was probably in the possession of his family. 

Mr. Faneuil was a son of Benjamin Faneuil and 
Anne Bureau, French Huguenots, who emigrated 
to America from Rochelle, in France, and were 
among the founders of New Rochelle, in ‘New 





York, where Peter was born. He died in Boston, 
only six months after he made his present to that 
city (March 3, 1743), at the early age of forty- 
three years; and eleven days after that event, 
John Lovell, Principal of the South Grammar 
School in Boston, delivered a funeral oration in 
Faneuil Hall, the first of any kind that had been 
heard there. In that oration, Master Lovell (who 
was a Tory refugee when the British were driven 
from Boston in 1776) said, ‘‘ May Liberty always 
spread its joyful wings over this place.’’ A few 
days afterward, Governor Shirley informed the 
Selectmen that he had received his Majesty's pic- 
ture from the Lord Chamberlain [the Duke of 
Grafton], and that he intended to ‘ present it to 
the Town, to be hung up in Faneuil Hall.’’ It 
was the portrait of George the Second. 

In January, 1761, the whole interior of Faneuil 
Hall was burned. The Town voted to rebuild it, 
and the Legislature of the Province authorized a 
lottery in aid of the design. The tickets for the 
purpose were small, and badly-printed affairs. 
John Hancock took great interest in the scheme, 
and one of the tickets (a fac-simile of which is 
given in Drake’s valuable little work on the ‘*‘ Old 
Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston’’ *) 
bears the signature of that patriot. The ticket 
ran thus: 

‘ Boston, June 1765. 

Faneutl-Hall LOTTERY, No. Five. The Pos- 
sessor of this Ticket (No. 3805) is intitled to any 
Prize drawn against said Number in a Loftery 
granted by an Act of the General Court of the 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay, for Rebuilding 
FaneEuiL-HALt; subject to no deduction. 

5 dollars. JOHN HANCOCK. 

The new building was completed in the spring 
of 1763, and on the 14th of March the first town- 
meeting was held in it, when James Otis delivered 
a dedicatory address. The Hall and the adjoining 
rooms were used for transacting the principal town 
business ; but the market-place below was aban- 
doned, as such, a few years after the death of 
Faneuil, because so few people resorted to it for 
food. By a vote of the town in the fall of 1747, 
it was closed; but in the following spring a vote 
was obtained for its being reépened three days in 


1 This is a carefully-prepared work. by Samuel Adams 
Drake, of Boston, to which, and to the “ History and Anti- 
quities of Boston,” by his father, the late Samuel G. Drake, 
I am indebted for some of the facts recorded in this paper. - 
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the week. Finally it was opened every day; but 
in 1752, after a sharp contest in town-meeting, it 
was closed indefinitely. The following year it 
was reépened and the stalls were rented, with a 
view of obtaining some income, and it was used 
for a market-place when the Revolution broke out. 

Faneuil Hall was restored just as the tempest of 
the Revolution was gathering force and filling the 
political firmament with ominous clouds; and it 
was the favorite meeting-place of the patriotic 
citizens of Boston when they began to adopt 
measures for resisting the oppressive acts of the 
British Parliament, excepting when ‘‘ monster 
meetings’’ were held, and there was not room 
enough, when the spacious old South Meeting- 
house was opened for the reception of the over- 
flowing crowd. 

When the famous Stamp Act became a law by 
the cheerful assent of the King late in March, 1765, 
in spite of the warnings and protests of colonial 
agents in England and of London merchants trad- 
ing with the Americans—in spite of the wise sug- 
gestions of men who were acquainted with the 
character, temper and resources of the colonists ; 
and when the infatuated ministry declared it to be 


their intention ‘‘to establish the power of Great 
Britain to tax the colonies’ without their consent, 
the Americans were aroused to vehement action. 
‘*Taxation without representation is tyranny,’’ 


they said. ‘*The sun of liberty is set,’”’ Dr. 
Franklin wrote to his friend, Charles Thomson 
(afterwards the Secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress), on the night when the bill passed the Par- 
liament ; ‘‘ the Americans must light the lamps of 
industry and economy.’’ ‘‘ Be assured,’’ Thom- 
son wrote in reply, ‘‘ we shall light torches of 
another sort,’’ and so predicting the convulsions 
which followed. 

A committee of correspondence of the New 
York Assembly suggested, and the Massachusetts 
Assembly proposed in convention of delegates 
from the several national assemblies, to remonstrate 
and protest against the oppressive acts of the 
British Parliament. Such a convention was held 
in New York early in October, 1765, and during 
a session of fourteen days they prepared and sent 
forth able papers, the contents of which were 
clear expositions of the principles which animated 
the leaders in the war for independence that broke 
out ten years later. During the summer of 1765 
there were assemblages of the people in the various 








colonies who denounced the Act. In Boston, 
their meetings took place under a large elm tree 
that stood at the corner of Washington and Essex . 
streets, and thereby acquired the name of ‘‘ Liberty 
Tree.’’ Disgraceful riots occurred in that city ; 
but when the Stamp Act became a law on the first 
of November following, serious and determined 
men conducted the public demonstrations against 
the measure with more order. It was impossible to 
enforce the law anywhere, and early in 1766 it 
was repealed. There then were rejoicings every- 
where. In Boston the church bells rang ; gay flags 
decorated the vessels in the harbor; the ‘* Sons of 
Liberty’’ gathered under their favorite tree and 
drank loyal toasts and fired guns; a day was ap- 
pointed for a grand celebration, when the debtors 
were released from prison, bonfires blazed, and 
Faneuil Hall was illuminated by order of the Se- 
lectmen. Many dwellings were brilliantly lighted 
with candles on that occasion. The Sons of Lib- 
erty erected a magnificent pyramid on the Com- 
mon that was illuminated by two hundred and 
eighty lamps; and John Hancock gave ‘‘a grand 
and elegant banquet to a genteel part of the 
town,’’ wrote an eye-witness, ‘‘and treated the 
populace to a pipe of Madeira wine, erected at the 
frunt of his house, which was magnificently illu- 
minated.’’ Past animosities were forgotten, and 
the night of the 16th of May, 1766, was a happy 
one for Boston. 

But acts more oppressive soon followed, and 
Faneuil Hall became the theatre of stirring scenes 
at public meetings held there. The Sons of Lib- 
erty abandoned their open-air meetings under 
Liberty Tree, and resorted to Faneuil Hall after 
the spring of 1768, when Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, sent by the British Ministry to enforce 
odious navigation laws, were there and performing 
their duties with diligence. Early in May (1768) 
they seized a vessel laden with wine, belonging 
to John Hancock, because her cargo had been 
landed without its being entered at the custom- 
house. Her moorings were cut and she was taken 
out and placed under the guns of a British ship-of- 
war in the harbor. This act exasperated the 
people, who gathered in a mob, pelted the revenue 
officers, and dragging a boat that belonged to the 
Custom House through the streets, burned it on 
the Common. The Sons of Liberty called a 
meeting at Faneuil Hall, where a large concourse 
of citizens were assembled, and a petition was pre- 
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pared, asking the Governor to remove the man-of- 
war from the harbor. 

These proceedings alarmed the royal Governor 
(Bernard), and he requested General Gage at New 
York, chief commander of British troops in Ame- 
rica, to send some soldiers from Halifax to Bos- 
ton. Rumors of this request aroused the people. 
At a town-meeting in Faneuil Hall on the rath of 
September, a committee, composed of James Otis, 
Samuel Adams, John Hancock and John Adams, 
was appointed to wait upon the Governor and in- 
quire whether the report was true, and to ask him 
to call a special meeting of the General Assembly. 
He admitted the truth of the report, but refused 
to call the Assembly together ; and the town-meet- 
ing recommended the calling of a convention of 
delegates from all the towns in the province. It 
was speedily done ; and on the 22d of September 
(1768) representatives from every town were 
there, one hundred in number, assembled in Fan- 
euil Hall, and were presided over by Thomas 
Cushing, the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
Governor, knowing troops were nigh, haughtily 
ordered them to disperse, and denounced the con- 
They calmly re- 


vention as a treasonable body. 
mained in sessien six days, and adopted a petition 
to the King and an address to the people; and on 
the day of their adjournment, a British squadron, 


bearing troops, entered Boston harbor. In their 
aldress to the people, they counseled moderation ; 
and thenceforward resistance to oppression became 
more determined and yet more orderly. 

The troops were landed, but the Selectmen of 
Boston refused te provide quarters for them, and 
a part of them were compelled to bivouack with- 
out shelter, on the common, on a chilly October 
night. The poor soldiers were not to blame, and 
the compassionate Sons of Liberty generously threw 
open the doors of Faneuil Hall at nine o’clock 
in the evening, and allowed the warriors who had 
come to enslave a free people to slumber there. 

The soldiers played the tyrant, and great irrita- 
tion on the part of the citizens was produced. 
The epithets ‘tyrant’? and ‘‘rebel’’ were freely 
used, and the Governor did nothing to restrain 
the soldiery. After much controversy with the 
people, Bernard left the province in the hands of 
his Lieutenant (Hutchinson) in 1789, went to 
England, and never returned. Hutchinson was a 
worse ruler, and the ill-feeling between the patriots 
and the troops and the local government, some- 





times threatened open war. Meeting after meeting 
was held in Faneuil Hall, at which the citizens 
encouraged each other in resisting present 
tyranny; and so Liberty was rocked in the 
** Cradle.”’ 

Boston became the focus of rebellious thought 
and action. At length, early in March, 1770, a 
crisis came. There had been a fracas between 
some citizens and the troops, and on the evening 
of the 5th a mob gathered in the vicinity of 
Faneuil Hall and provoked the soldiers to fire 
upon them. Three of the populace were killed 
and five were wounded. This ‘‘ Massacre’’ at 
Boston was used effectually throughout the colonies 
in arousing the people to resistance. 

On the morning after the ‘‘ massacre,’’ there 
was a crowded meeting at Faneuil Hall. The 
space was too small to hold all who wished to 
attend, and in the afternoon the citizens assembled 
at the South Meeting-house, the largest audience 
room in the place, where they resolved that 
nothing could be expected to restore tranquility 
to the town and province but an immediate 
removal of the troops. Samuel Adams, chairman 
of a committee appointed for the purpose, boldly 
told the Governor and the military commander 
so. Royal Tyler, one of his colleagues said, ‘‘The 
people are determined to remove the troops out 
of the town by force, if they will not go volun- 
tarily.”’ He knew that more than twenty thousand 
men in the province stood ready to rush into 
Boston with loaded firearms. The alarmed officials 
complied with the demands of the people assembled 
in Faneuil Hall, and the troops were sent to Castle 
William, at the entrance to the harbor. 

For two years after the ‘‘ massacre’’ the colonists 
were not disturbed by obnoxious acts of Parlia- 
ment. Then, by special act, the royal Governors 
in America were made independent of the people 
by having provision made for their salaries out of 
the imperial treasury. This was to make them 
more subservient creatures of the crown. The 
people were irritated by this act, and this feeling 
was soon increased by the publication of secret 
letters which Hutchinson had written to the 
ministry, slandering the people of Massachusetts, 
and which had been placed in the hands of Dr. 
Franklin in England. At a town-meeting held 
in Faneuil Hall, a committee was appointed to 
wait upon the Governor and demand an acknow- 
ledgment or denial of the genuineness of the - 
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letters. Hutchinson owned that they were genu- 
ine, but declared that they were quite confidential. 
The excuse was insufficient, and the people sent a 
a petition to the King asking him to remove 
Hutchinson. That was early in 1773. 

Toward the close of 1773 Faneuil Hall became 


the preliminary theatre of an event which pro- 


duced a profound sensation in both hemispheres 
and hastened the crisis which decided the fate of 
the American colonies. Early in that year a new 
thought on taxation took possession of the brain 
of the British Prime Minister. The East India 
Company had accumulated many million pounds 
of tea in their warehouses in England, because 
non-importation agreements in America had closed 
the trans-Atlantic markets for the herb. To open 
those markets, the Company offered to allow the 
government sixpence a pound as export duty, if 
they would take off the duty of threepence a 
pound imposed in*American ports. Instead of 
agreeing to this conciliatory proposition, the stupid 
ministry determined to show the Americans that 
they had the right and power to tax them, and 
they did not take off the three per cent., but 
allowed the Company to export tea to America 
free of duty. The Americans determined that 
not a pound of tea should be landed on their 
shores, so long as a duty, however small, was laid 
upon it, and when ships came laden with tea 
they were ordered back. 

Consignees of the Company for receiving the tea 
had been appointed at various ports in America. 
In Boston these consignees were two of Governor 
Hutchinson’s sons and a nephew. The Sons of 
Liberty assembled under Liberty Tree early in 
November, 1773, and resolved that the consignees 
should not act; and they were summoned to ap- 
pear and resign their appointments. The consignees 
treated the summons with contempt. Two days 
afterwards a legal town-meeting was held in 
Faneuil Hall, at which John Hancock presided, 
and they adopted, as their own, resolutions ac- 
cepted by a meeting for a similar purpose held in 
Philadelphia a month before. A committee was 
appointed to wait upon the consignees and request 
them to resign. These gentlemen made a reply 
which was declared to be ‘‘ daringly affrontive.’’ 
At a meeting held at the same place on the 18th, 
another committee was appointed for the same 
purpose, when the consignees refused to comply. 
The meeting broke up without uttering a word. 
This ominous silence alarmed the consignees, and 








they asked leave of the Governor and Council to 
resign. The prayer was refused, and the con- 
signees, for personal safety, withdrew to the Castle. 

Soon after this a tea-ship came to anchor in 
Boston harbor. A town-meeting was_ instantly 
called at Faneuil Hall (September 29, 1773), but 
the room was too small to hold the people, and 
they went to the South Meeting-house, where they 
resolved that the tea should not be landed ; that 
no duty should be paid on it, and that it should 
be sent back in the same bottom. The ship was 
ordered to be removed to Griffin’s wharf, and a 
guard was stationed there to watch her. The 
Boston Committee of Correspondence took the 
whole matter in charge, and nothing of great im- 
portance occurred until the 16th of December, 
when, in consequence of the Governor’s refusal 
to allow the tea-ships (others had arrived) to go 
to sea, a town-meeting was called at Faneuil Hall. 
Thousands of citizens of Boston and the sur- 
rounding country appeared, and they adjourned 
to the more spacious South Meeting-house, which 
could not hold them all. There the people were 
harangued by young Josiah Quincy with great 
fervor and eloquence until three o’clock, when the 
question was put—‘‘ Will you abide by your for- 
mer resolutions with respect to not suffering the 
tea to be landed?’’ As with one voice that vast 
assembly answered in the affirmative. 

The meeting waited impatiently for the return 
of a messenger they had sent to the Governor 
(who was at his country-seat) to demand a permit 
for the ships to leave the harbor. The Governor 
refused. This refusal was reported to the meeting 
at twilight. A call was made for candles, when a 
person disguised as an Indian raised a war-whoop 
in the gallery of the church, which was answered 
from without. Instantly another voice in the gal- 
lery shouted, ‘‘ Boston harber a tea-pot to-night ! 
Hurrah for Griffin’s wharf!’’ The meeting in- 
stantly adjourned, when several persons disguised 
as Indians were seen making their way toward 
Griffin’s wharf. The populace followed, and 
about sixty persons, ‘‘ Indians’’ and others, went 
on board the tea-ships, tore up the hatches, took 
out the boxes of tea, and breaking them open 
poured their contents into the waters of the 
harbor In this way, three hundred and forty-two 
chests of tea were destroyed in the space of two 
hours. As a punishment for this act, the govern- 
ment closed the port of Boston. The other col- 
onists sympathized with those of Massachusetts ; 
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the spirit of resistance was intensified ; the people In 1805-06 the building that contained Faneuil 
prepared for war, and the clash of arms was heard | Hall was enlarged to twice its original width, and 
at Lexington, sixteen months afterwards. made one story higher. The Hall is about eighty 

While the British held possession of Boston, in | feet square, and contains some fine paintings. In 
the winter of 1775 and 1776, Faneuil Hall was; it Wendell Phillips made his first anti-slavery 
used as a play-house by the British officers, who | speech in 1837; and there, in 1842, Alexander 
got up amateur performances. Among the plays | Baring (Lord Ashburton), who negotiated a treaty 
was_a farce, called ‘‘ Boston Bombarded,’’ that | with Daniel Webster concerning the coast fisheries, 
ridiculed the incidents of the siege of the town | etc., was welcomed to Boston by its Mayor. 
then going on. In it was a figure designed to| When the Earl of Elgin, then Governor-General 
represent Washington, who entered with uncouth | of Canada, visited Boston on the occasion of the 





gait, wearing a large wig, a long rusty sword, and’| 
attended by a country servant with a rusty gun. 
While the farce was in progress, on the evening of | 
the 8th of January, 1776, a Ser- 

geant entered suddenly, and ex- 

claimed, ‘‘ The Yankees are at- 

tacking our works on Bunker 

Hill!’’ The audience thought 


this was a part of the play, and 
laughed immoderately at the ab- 
surd idea; but they were soon: 
undeceived by the voice of the 
burly General Howe, shouting, 
‘* Officers, to your alarm-posts !’’ 


t 


The ‘‘ Yankees’ had, indeed, 
made a raid toward Bunker Hill, 
with considerable effect. 

Faneuil Hall was the scene of 
various notable receptions and 
public meetings during and after the war for 
independence. A splendid entertainment was 
given in it to the Count d’Estaing in 1778, 
when he went into Boston harbor to have his 
fleet repaired. When, in 1784, Lafayette, on 
the invitation of Washington, revisited the United 
States, and went to several of the leading cities, 
the merchants of Boston entertained him at a 
public dinner in Faneuil Hall. At every toast 
thirteen cannon were fired. On that occasion a 
portrait of Washington, which had been concealed, 
was unveiled, when the Marquis sprang to his feet 
and clapped his hands with delight. Forty years 
afterwards, when Lafayette was the guest of the 
Republic, he was entertained at a public dinner 
in Boston, when he, full of the spirit of the Revo- 
lution, gave as a toast : 

‘* The City of Boston—the Cradle of Liberty: 
may Faneuil Hall ever stand as a monument to 
teach the world that resistance to oppression is a 
duty, and will, under true republican institutions, 
become a blessing.’’ 
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jubilee upon the opening of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, accompanied by numerous attendants, 
he was honored with a ball in Faneuil Hall. 
When the war with Mexico broke 
out, it was regarded by many 
thinking men as a scheme for 
the benefit of the slaveholders, 
and at meetings in Faneuil Hall 
it was denounced by Theodore 
Parker, Wendell Phillips and 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

The present building is not 
all Faneuil Hall as it existed in 
the Revolution, yet nearly all 
of the old edifice is there; and 
the wish expressed in Lafayette’s 
toast ought to be the sentiment 
of every true American. 

REMARKS.—We give on this 
page a small engraving of grand old Faneuil Hall, 
affording a different view from the large one on 
the first page of this number. The building looks 
much as it did when the patriots of the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay won for-it the proud title 
of ‘*the Cradle of American Liberty,’’ the chief 
changes being those effected by the erection 
around and about it of edifices of more modern 
structure. Indeed, the old Hall, in its plain, 
severe dignity, does not invite or even permit 
alteration. It would be unpardonable to change 
a stick or a brick in the Boston ‘‘ Cradle,’’ or in 
its cousin, the Philadelphia ‘‘ Birthplace.” As Dr. 
Lossing says in his closing clause above: “ The 
wish expressed in Lafayette’s toast ought to be 
the sentiment of every true American.’’ We 
believe in this what ‘‘ ought to be,’’ zs, and who- 
soever does not cherish that sentiment cannot 
justly be honored with the designation “ fwe 
American.’’ The Centennial period should pro- 
duce an intense reverence for the landmarks of the 
days we celebrate.—EDITor. 
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OCKONISSA, QUEEN OF THE CHEROKEES, AND DE SOTA. 
By SHEELAH.! | 
IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


Ir was nearly fifty years after Columbus discov- 
ered our continent that Hernando De Soto, Span- 
ish Governor of Cuba, left his wife, the fair 
Countess Isabel, to govern in his stead, while he 
went to explore Florida, then believed to bea 
large island. He hoped to have the glory of dis- 
covering immense treasures in the new region, 
which ambition was favored by his king, who cre- 
aied him Adelantado of Florida, combining the 
offices of Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief. 

The coast had been visited previously; but the 
adventurers, by their cruelty, had made themselves 
obnoxious to the natives, who finally beat and 
drove them off, taking a few of their number 
prisoners. The reports received by De Soto of 
the inhabitants of Florida were, therefore, such as 
rendered it prudent for him to go thither well es- 
corted ; and the reasonable wish to overawe the 
red man, coinciding with his own natural love of 
show, caused him to equip his followers with all 
the pomp and glitter of that gorgeous age. 

It was certainly a splendid company that now 
landed on the Floridan shore. Mounted on 
horses, animals unknown in the country, and ac- 
companied by banners and music, the strangers 
proudly trod the soil of which Juan Ponce De 
Leon had taken possession for the crown of Spain 
over twenty years before. 

But the people, who inherited the land from 
their fathers, knew nothing about Spain and her 
claims; they only knew that they had received 
wrong and insult from the pale faces who had 
visited them, and they accorded to De Soto no 
welcome, and to his splendid cavalcade no admi- 
ration. By a kind and gentle bearing he expected 
to overcome the repugnance of the people; but 
their previous acquaintance with the white man had 
been of too bitter a character to render concilia- 
tion possible. The chiefs would hold no inter- 
course with the hated strangers ; and it was with 
difficulty that they could obtain even the purchase 
of provisions. ; 

One day, as they travelled, they came upon a 


1 We should much prefer to give the name of the author, 
but defer to her wish in the use of the nom de plume. 





few wandering natives, one of whom, to their sur- 
prise, accosted them in the Spanish language. 
Being taken before the Governor, this man stated 
that he wasa Spaniard. belonging to De Leon’s 
party, who, with three of his companions, had 
been taken captive. His companions had suffered 
torture and death, which he narrowly escaped 
through the intervention of the chief’s daughter, 
who sent him as a slave to her lover, a brave of a 
neighboring tribe. For twelve years he had thus 
lived, during which he had thoroughly imbibed 
the habits and language of the people, and his 
face had become as dark as theirs. De Soto was 
glad to find this man, who would be invaluable to 
him as an interpreter ; and immediately took him 
into his service. 

On, then, moved the cavalcade. They had now 
passed those tribes who had met and known their 
predecessors ; and their appearance, as they trav- 
elled through a country where the horse and the 
white man were equal strangers, caused astonish- 
ment and terror. 

They journeyed northwest, by hamlet and corn- 
field, through forest and swamp. They obtained 
such provisions as the country afforded ; but no 
gold or gems rewarded their search, though the 
Indians pointed to a country farther west, where 
they declared such treasures existed. As they pro- 
ceeded the accounts gathered strength respecting 
this wealthy region westward, and they hastened 
on, the horse seeming to share the rider’s impa- 
tience to reach the golden goal. 

Gradually, as they advanced, they perceived. an 
improvement in the country and people; the for- 
mer was more cultivated, the latter more clothed. 
In answer to inquiries they found all previous re- 
ports corroborated as to the province which they 
were seeking: its name they learned was Cofachi- 
qui, and it was on the other side of the big river. 
Of rivers they had passed several on their journey, 
and some which they had found difficult to cross ; 
but the one that bordered Cofachiqui was de- 
scribed as deeper and wider than any they had yet 
seen. They also received more accurate directions 
now to the capital of the nation where the chief 
resided. 
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It was reached at last—the broad Chattahoochee 
gleaming in the sunlight—and beyond it, sure 
enough, a country different from any our adven- 
turers had yet seen. 

On the opposite banks to where they drew up 
was a large, handsomely-built town, while scat- 
tered over the landscape, far as the eye could reach, 
were houses of various styles, cultivated lands, and 
every appearance of a large and prosperous popu- 
lation. 

Nor were they, as they halted, less objects of in- 
terest and scrutiny to those at the other side than 
the latter were tothem. They presented a strange 
appearance to the townsfolk, in their glittering 
armor and mounted on unknown beasts, while the 
deep strains of their music floated over the still 
waters. They were a large number, too, and 
alarm mingled with the excitement which their ar- 
rival occasioned. 

When their preparations to encamp made it cer- 
tain that the strangers were about to remain, an 
embassy was commissioned to wait on them and 
ascertain who they were and what their errand. A 
large canoe, well manned, put off from the town, 
and as it sped across the waters the Spaniards per- 
ceived that its occupants were a much higher class 
of men than any they had yet encountered in the 
New World. As the canoe drew up to the bank, 
six men stepped ashore, and accosting the inter- 
preter who had been sent to meet them, demanded 
to see the chief of the company. They were tall, 
well-formed men, somewhat advanced in years, 
and of a grave and dignified deportment. They 
were habited in long, flowing robes of white cot- 
ton cloth, and their feet neatly cased in leather. 
Their hair was long and smoothed back from the 
brow ; and from the crown of the foremost arose a 
plume of eagles’ feathers. 

When conducted to camp, De Soto stood to re- 
ceive them; they turned their faces to the east 
and bowed to the sun; then they turned to the 
Governor and bowed to him. The foremost then, 
moving a step forward; asked in a mild but fear- 
less tone : 

‘Stranger, from we know not whence, come 
you hither in peace ?’’ 

‘* We come in peace,”’ replied De Soto, “from 
a country far away, beyond the great ocean. We 
come to visit your fair province, and to make a 
treaty with your nation in the name of our sover- 
eign.” 








‘*To our chief we bear your words,’’ was the 
grave rejoinder ; and bowing again, the embassy 
withdrew. 

The canoe sped back, and in half an hour after 
its return, the water was in commotion. A barge of 
unique appearance, followed by a fleet of canoes, 
moved out into the stream, and gracefully divid- 


.ing the waves that danced in sparkling eddies 


around, steered towards the Spanish encampment. 

As it approached near enough to be distinctly 
seen, it was observed that in the centre of the 
barge was a deck covered by a canopy, where, ina 
large chair, a figure, apparently that of a young 
female, was seated ; and around, on lower and less 
pretentious seats, were eight attendants, also ap- 
parently females. 

The Spaniards watched with intense curiosity this 
centre group as the barge drew nearer. Arrived 
at the bank, four men approached the deck, and 
bowing, lifted a framé to which the chair was at- 
tached, and bore it gently and carefully ashore. 
A procession was then formed, in which the men 
who had composed the previous embassy walked 
first; the chair, on either side of which the eight 
attendants walked, was next carried, and a dozen 
or more stout, warlike men followed. 

De Soto had assumed as much state as possible 
to receive this imposing-looking company. He 
had a carpet spread on which he took his stand, 
arrayed in his best attire, and surrounded by his 
officers in their glittering uniforms. , For some dis- 
tance behind were to be seen horses, tents and 
men—the whole making a grand and formidable 
display. 

As the six ministers, for such they proved to be, 
stepped on the carpet, the foremost exclaimed : 

**Our honored chief comes to visit the chief of 
the strangers.’’ 

They then filed to the right and left, and the 
chair of state was set down in the open space, 
within a few feet of where the Spanish Governor 
stood. 

This, then, was the chief of Cofachiqui! a girl 
of apparently about twenty years, with features of 
marked beauty ; a slight and elegant figure, and a 
countenance where childlike softness, womanly 
dignity and queenly grace were blended. 

De Soto, who had been brought up at the pol- 
ished court of Spain, could not lack the demeanor 
requisite for any occasion; yet there was some- 
thing in the simple majesty before him, in the 
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sober reality of the scene around, which put hol- 
low etiquette at fault, and for once the gallant 
knight was embarrassed. He bowed, however, as 
the lady inclined her head, and listened in respect- 
ful attitude as the sweet tones of her voice broke 
the silence. 

“‘T come,” she said, ‘‘noble chief, to bid you 
and your tribe welcome to Cofachiqui, and to in- 
vite you to make us a visit in our town of Keo- 
wee.”’ 

‘‘T thank you, Madame,’’ he replied, ‘‘ for 
your queenly courtesy, and glad!y accept your hos- 
pitable invitation.”’ 

She then said that on the following morning 
she would send over canoes and rafts to transport 
him and. his people across the river, by which 
time she would have houses prepared for their 
reception. Further conversation ensued, during 
which the intelligence and purity of thought which 
the lady displayed were only equalled by the ele- 
gance of the language in which her sentiments 
were clothed, while the delicate charm of her man- 
ner was the more attractive from its entire natural- 
ness. Altogether, the visit appeared to the won- 


dering Spaniards like a fairy scene, or the conjur- 


ing of some wizard spell. 

When the lady considered that the interview had 
lasted long enough, she unloosed a string of very 
large and beautiful pearls which thrice encircled 
her neck and hung to her waist in front; this she 
handed to the interpreter, desiring him to present, 
from her, to his chief. De Soto remarked that it 
would increase the value of the gift ten-fold if he 
could have the honor of receiving it from the 
queen’s own hand. When this was repeated to 
her she looked grave, then smiled, and taking the 
pearls from the hand of the interpreter, motioned 
De Soto to approach, rose from her seat, and laid 
the string lightly over his shoulders. 

The Governor bowed low; then taking a ring 
from his hand, set with a costly ruby, he presented 
it to her, requesting she would place it on her fin- 
ger, which she did, at the same time bending her 
head with a graceful adieu. Making a sign to her 
attendants, her chair was immediately lifted, the 
procession again formed, and the princess and her 
suite returned again to Keowee in the same order 
as they had come. 

Early next morning a large number of canoes 
and rafts crossed:the river to the Spanish encamp- 
ment with the royal command to convey the 





strangers to Keowee. Arriving at the city wharf, 
the visitors found a deputation from the chief wait- 
ing to receive them, and the whole cavalcade were 
conducted to pleasant and convenient quarters. 
The Governor and’ his staff were accommodated 
with apartments in the chief’s own house, where 
they were entertained with a quiet, home-like ele- 
gance, which evidenced that refinement was a do- _ 
mestic institution with the lady of Cofachiqui, and 
not put on occasionally for display. 

The royal residence stood alone, surrounded by 
a square in the centre of the town. The outer 
walls were of mingled clay and stone; the inner 
walls and roof of timber. The public apartments 
were smoothly plastered with whitish clay, and the 
floors made of the same material, mixed with peb- 
bles and pounded hard. 

The hall wherein the chief gave audience, and 
to which De Soto and his staff were conducted for 
presentation on their arrival, was a large and lofty 
apartment. Near one end was a high seat which 
the chief occupied, and behind and on either side 
were ranged stools for the accommodation of her 
female attendants. Around stood benches for the 
council or others who had business in the hall, and 
now was placed, near to the chief’s seat, a chair 
for her principal guest. 

The Spanish Governor was received by the fair 
chief with the easy grace of a lady. She looked 
even more lovely than on the previous day—her 
girlish beauty enhanced by the dignity of her sur- 
roundings. Her long, black hair was bound round 
her head in glossy folds, sprinkled with pearls, 
while her soft, smooth neck and arms were orna- 
mented with strings of the same precious beads of 
the largest and purest. She wore a robe of white 
cotton, descending to her feet, and confined at the 
waist by a broad silken sash; a scarf of the same 
material covering the shoulders, the long, fringed 
ends of which hung to her knees. All her coun- 
cil stood around; her principal minister, dis- 
tinguished by his eagle plume, @ccupying a promi- 
nent place at her left hand. De Soto bowed low 
as he approached the fair, young sovereign, and 
thanked her in courtly terms for the welcome with 
which she honored him, and’ the handsome ar- 
rangements which she had made for his people. 
Her reply was a graceful bend of the head; she 
then waved her hand toward the chair prepared for 
her guest, and as soon as he was seated, entered 
into conversation with him respecting the objects 
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of his travels and the character of the countries 
which he had visited. 

The audience lasted for an hour, when it was 
terminated by the chief’s intimating to an at- 
tendant that it was time to conduct the strangers 
to their apartments. De Soto again bowed low, 
retired from the presence, followed by his suite, 
and immediately the court broke up. 

Keowee was a large and regularly-built town, 
descending to the water’s edge. The houses were 
low, but roomy and convenient, and the streets 
wide, clean and cheerful. The public buildings 
were not many, and their outward appearance not 
very striking; but they bore an air of solidity 
which inspired the beholder with respect. The 
people were evidently well skilled in architecture, 
and if their structures were not outwardly embel- 
lished, it was because it was not consonant with 
their tastes. In the inside arrangements, however, 
of their dwellings, the ornamental -was not lack- 
ing; from which the Spaniards inferred that this 
grave and sedate people regarded adornment, like 
luxury, as being effeminate, and only necessary to 
gratify the gentler portion of the community. 

The land, the visitors found, was well cultivated, 
and of the quality of its products they had ample 
testimony in the daily furnishing of their tables. 
Cotton, also, grew in abundance, which was manu- 
factured in a variety of styles; and the women 
wove the silk of a native worm into a handsome 
fabric, which was, however, very costly, and only 
worn by the most wealthy. 

But what was more interesting to the Spaniards 
than the intelligence and prosperity of their en- 
tertainers was the treasures which they were said 
to possess. Pearls they had, which were worn by 
the queen and all ladies of rank in profusion ; but 
they had no gems, neither did gold or silver seem 
to be known. They had very fine copper and a 
species of quartz, from which they made very 
pretty ornaments; asuperior kind of mica, which 
was found in abundance, they used as glass, and 
these, to the great disappointment of their guests, 
were the extent of their treasures. 

While all this information was collecting, De 
Soto and his companions were enjoying the most 
liberal hospitality. The chief, whose love of in- 
formation led her to value all she could acquire 
from the strangers, never wearied of conversing 
with the courtly Governor respecting his country 
and people ; while he, anxious to impress her with 





the loftiest idea of the grandeur and power of the 
Spanish nation, poured into her willing ear the 
most florid accounts of the arts, institutions and 
glories of old Europe, making it appear that all 
the greatness, splendor and importance of the 
civilized world were centred in his native Spain. - 
And then, when her young head was filled with the 
glowing accounts he so ably rendered, and her 
imagination fired with the gorgeous picture he pre- 
sented to her mental eye, the wily statesman urged 
the advantage of an alliance between the two 
nations, and proposed, in the name of his king, 
that a treaty should be forthwith ratified. 

‘The princess concurred with him, and expressed 
her determination to lay the matter before her 
council. With her mother, too, she said she 
must advise. Though this lady had retired from 
the world on the death of her husband, declining 
all interference in her daughter’s government, yet 
the latter, on such a momentous occasion as 
the present, when men of another color, another 
race, and those the representatives of an unknown 
nation, were within her borders, felt that her 
mother’ must know it, must see and hear them, and 
give her countenance to whatever treaty should be 
made with them. 

This filial sentiment De Soto encouraged. He 
too, wished to see the dowager. She was reputed 
to be vastly rich, and he expected to gain an in- 
fluence over her. by which her possessions, what- 
ever they might be, would slip into his hands. 

But the chief’s messengers whom she sent to ap- 
prise her mother of the visit of the strangers and 
to request her presence in Keowee, returned unac- 
companied; the dowager declined to see the pale 
faces. 

This was a grave check to the enthusiasm with 
which the Keoweeans had regarded their stylish 
guests. Higuanama, the widow of their late 
honored chief, had, by her judgment and dis- 
cretion, not only endeared herself to the whole 
tribe, but won their unbounded reverence ; those, 
therefore, whom she held in light esteem, could 
not be worthy of perfect trust, and the pale visit- 
ors, with all their glitter and bravery, went down 
a step in the regard of the townsfolk. 

But the young chief was embarrassed. She had 
received these strangers so graciously, treated 
them so hospitably, conversed with them so freely, 
and withal believed in them so fully, how could 
she change her course towards them now? Ex- 
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pecting, however, that her mother had sent her a 
private message instructing her how to act, she 
withdrew from the court and sent to summon her 
courier to a private audience. 

There was no show of state—no insignia of regal 
power in the apartment where the maiden mon- 
arch now sat. It was a small room, the lattice 
opening upon a gay enclosure, from which came 
the hum of insects and the perfume of flowers. 
The walls were lined with smooth bark, the floor 
covered with matting, and scattered around were 
seats, low and luxurious, and little, ornamented 
tables, on which stood vases of flowers, cages of 
bright birds and scraps of ladies’ work, wrought 
with fancy grasses, quills and feathers. 

What a primitive look it bears—that boudoir of 
the female chief! and how simple she, in her free- 
dom from the dignity of state—that queen of 
proud Cofachiqui! She has cast herself upon a 
low lounge, over the back of which one hand is 
thrown, while the other rests in her lap. Her 
dark eye is fixed on the door, to which a step now 
approaches, and the next moment the tall, grace- 
ful figure of a youth enters. 

‘¢ Come in, Chiruco,’’ she said, in a familiar 
tone, as she indicated a seat by her side. ‘* Come 
and tell me all that befel you while you were away, 
and how you found mother, and what she said.”’ 

The young man dropped into the seat to which 
he was invited, and took the little hand which lay 
on the lady’s lap, in his own. 

‘*Nothing befel me while away,’’ he replied, 
‘* nothing worse than a separation from Ockonissa. 
I found Higuanama well and happy—happy as a 
widowed mother living apart from the child of 
her love can be. But she is not glad at the visit 
of these strangers. She says that. in all the tra- 
ditions of our people there is no mention of a pale- 
faced tribe, either in east, in north or in west, or 
beyond the shining waters of the south. All the 
family of our glorious God have skin tinged with 
the warmth of his rays; and dark must that dis- 
tant world be, and covered with heathen wretched- 
ness, on which our great Sun pours not his ruddy 
beams. Your mother forbids you to trust this pale 
tribe. She regrets that you have received them, 
and commands you to send them back whence they 
came. 

‘*As for the fine story they tell about their 
country, she wonders at your weakness to believe 
it. If they possessed so much grandeur in. their 





own land, why should they come here? We do 
not leave our homes, our ladies and our God, to 
wander to fheir distant regions.”’ 

The princess looked perplexed. 

‘* But did you not describe to my mother, Chi- 
ruco,’’ she asked, ‘‘ the splendid appearance of 
this people, their polished manners, and the dis- 
tinguished bearing of their chief?’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ I described them fully, 
and the description but angered her the more. 
‘ What!’ she exclaimed, ‘ does Ockonissa fill the 
first seat in Cofachiqui, and yet open her eyes at 
the sight of men mounted on outlandish beasts 
and decked with tinsel finery? and does she 
hearken to their flattering speech and accept their 
silly gallantry? And, oh! can she, a true child of 
the Sun, suffer a heathen chief to kiss her hand or 
aspire to her heart?’ ’”’ 

The maiden’s head drooped, and her face be- 
came suffused with scarlet. 

‘*Oh, Chiruco!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ what told 
you my mother that she should suspect me of this 
last ?”’ 

‘*T answered her questions truly, Ockonissa. 
Why, think you I would deceive Higuanama? she 
who adopted me in infancy, trained my youth, 
and regarded me ever with a mother’s kindness. 
No, dear as you are to me, and tenderly as I would 
screen you from blame or censure, I cannot refuse 
to speak when she inquires.”’ 

‘© And you, Chiruco, do you believe that this 
stranger woos me, and that I favor his suit?’’ As- 
tonishment was mingled with reproach in the quiv- 
ering tones of this question. 

Chiruco sighed, and raised the lady’s hand to 
his lips. 

‘*I doubt not, dearest, your simplicity in this 
matter,’’ he softly answered. ‘‘ With the advice 
of your council, headed by the sage Riquimo, you 
gave these strangers welcome; and suggested by 
womanly kindness as well as queenly munificence 
has been the entertainment which your hospitality 
has accorded them. As a brother-chief you ad- 
mitted their governor on a footing of equality 
with yourself, and, unacquainted with his designs, 
as unsuspicious of his subtle influence, you suffered 
yourself to be pleased with his flattering address, 
you accepted his specious homage, and are now, 
without being aware of it, weaning from your 
love your nation and your faith, through the fasci- 
nations of this artful gallant.’’ 
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The girl’s head had become erect and her eyes 
flashed as, withdrawing her hand from the young 
man’s grasp, she exclaimed, in a low, unsteady 
voice, ‘‘ And this is Chiruco’s friendship! Oh, my 
mother! would that I had employed some other 
courier between me and thee !’’ 

‘*A deep groan burst from the young man as, 
sinking upon his knees, he again caught the lady’s 
hand, and looked in her face with anguish in his 
eyes. 

‘*Oh! Ockonissa,’’ he faltered, “sister of my 
childhood, queen of my life, let me dic, but do 
not doubt my friendship ! Command me to strike 
an arrow to my heart now, here at your feet, and 
I shall do it; the death pang will be less cruel 
than the words you have just uttered. You know 
I love you; that dearer than my own are your in- 
terests, more precious than my life is your happi- 
ness. Keenly observant where you are concerned, 
I saw that this white chief was wily, and warned 
you against him; but I forbore to acquaint your 
mother with my suspicions, only entreating her 
to come and see your guests. She questioned me 
respecting them, and I answered her with truth ; 
how could I, in the face of the sun, do else ?’’ 

‘**1 do not blame your truth, Chiruco,’’ said the 
lady ; ‘‘that belongs to your manhood, and you 
would be nothing without it; but I am offended 
that you should suffer the truth to be discolored 
by your jealous fears. This traveller, De Soto, 
desires to form a friendly league between Spain 
and Cofachiqui. I think it would be for our 
advantage, and the council approves it; even Ri- 
quimo, with his age and experience, who was my 
father’s minister for years, inclines to it. You 
alone suspect the stranger of sinister designs, and 
this suspicion must have tinged the information 
you gave to Higuanama. Still, it was not this 
which pained me; your opinion of the Spaniard, 
whether good or ill, is nething; but that you 
should doubt me; that you should misconstrue my 
civility to a guest and entertain a thought inju- 
rious to my fidelity; you who know me so well— 
Oh, Chiruco! it is you who are cruel !’’ 

The last words were uttered in quick and im- 
petuous, though unsteady tones. She again with- 
drew her hand from the young man’s grasp, and 
wiped aside the tears that had been gathering in 
her eyes; then, turning her head, laid her face 
upon the round, soft arm which rested on the 
back of the lounge, and silently wept. 














Chiruco was shocked; he had, indeed, given 
pain, wounded her whom to save from suffering or 
distress he would gladly have endured captivity or 
torture among his enemies. He saw her breast 
heave, heard her half-stifled sobs, and felt his 
brain reel. 

Chiruco and Ockonissa had been reared to- 
gether. Left an orphan. in childhood, the boy 
had been taken by the late chief and his estimable 
wife into their own family, to each member of 
which his affectionate disposition and noble bear- 
ing soon endeared him. Companions and play- 
fellows, the two children had grown in mutual 
kindness. Gentle had been their youthful inter- 
course; he had been her champion and squire, 
she his precious and tender charge. The parents 
of Ockonissa were pleased to see this attachment, 
and hoped it would become deep and permanent ; 
for though many of the neighboring chiefs sought 
the hand of the heiress of Cofachiqui, yet to none 
would they as willingly commit their daughter’s 
happiness and the welfare of the tribe as to the 
true and brave Chiruco. 

Still the young man was diffident about asking 
the maiden in marriage. He felt the inequality 
of their circumstancés, and his pride refused to 
let him be a pensioned husband. The time would 
come, he hoped, when either in war or in council 
he should earn for himself a position which would 
bring him nearer the level of the throne than his 
orphan dependence had placed him; and then he 
would claim the hand which was no more fair in 
his sight that it wielded a nation’s sceptre. 

Meanwhile he trusted in Ockonissa’s love, and 
was happy in his own. The death of the chief 
and the installation of the young girl into the 
regal office made no change in the relation of the 
lovers to each other, except to draw them closer ; 
for the withdrawal of Higuanama from court left 
Ockonissa, in the fond and familiar intimacy of 
home life, under the protection of Chiruco. 

So matters stood on that memorable day when 
the Spanish cavalcade appeared on the banks of 
the Chattahoochee—the white strangers entered 
Keowee, and the even tenor of Chiruco’s life was 
broken. 

‘Ockonissa now kived mostly in public. De Soto 
was lodged in her house, and a great portion of 
her time was occupied in the entertainment of 
her guest. Courtesy required this—hospitality en- 
joined it ; the opportunities had therefore become 
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few when ‘Chiruco found himself alone with his 
mistress. There were no more evening loiterings 
in the garden under vine-covered bowers, or ram- 
bles out in the green woodland where the light 
deer bounded and the proud magnolia shed its 
fragrance on the air; no more glidings in a little 
canoe on the cool waters of the deep, rolling 
river. Garden, woodland and water were now 
alive with company; and the wild birds’ song 
and the squirrels’ chatter were mingled with the 
rustle of strange garments and the jargon of 
foreign tongues. No place, no hour was sacred 
to the tender intimacies of love; Ockonissa and 
Chiruco were separated as though a gulf had 
opened between them, and they could only glance 
at each other from the opposite brinks. 

To the lady this state of things was not as 
pleasant as it seemed; but the modesty of the 
maiden, the dignity of the queen, forbade any 
semblance of discontent. The visit would soon 
be over, she thought, the strangers soon be gone, 
and then domestic life would be sweeter than ever 
for the interruption it had known. Feeling thus, 
she had been at no concern to manifest a con- 
tinued preference for the society of her foster- 
brother, fondly supposing that the feeling was un- 
derstood and shared by him. How he did feel we 
have seen; and how the fair girl, who loved him 
better than she dared avow, received the expres- 
sion of his thoughts we have also witnessed ; the 
full sensation of agony which rolled over her 
spirit upon the sudden discovery of being misun- 
derstood by him, none but those who have ex- 
perienced the same can ever know. 

Chiruco had arisen, scarce knowing what he did, 
and pressing his hand to his temples, paced the 
room. In an agony of remorse for having pained 
the gentle heart of Ockonissa, he forgot his suspi- 
cions and thought only of his cruelty. O! of what 
small significance his hopes or his life appeared 
to him in comparison with her happiness! Again 
he approached the weeping girl, and casting 
himself down before her, exclaimed in a voice 
hollow and shaken with emotion : 

**Ockonissa, I cannot bear this! I ought not to 
have spoken asI have; but oh! punish me some 
other way !—do not—do not, drive me mad !”’ 

The lady suddenly checked her sobs; the youth’s 





wild anguish frightened her. She raised her head 
and turned upon him a countenance at once sad 
and sweet, tearful and forgiving ; when he again 
seized her hand, and bending his lips to it, pressed 
thereon a kiss of fond and fervent devotion. 

The peace thus tacitly restored was not again 
broken, Chiruco vowing within himself never 
again under any circumstances to mention the 
distressing subject which had caused the first 
difference between himself and Ockonissa. Rather 
would he see all his hopes blasted, and the queen 
of his life the bride of the stranger, than give her 
gentle spirit pain, or raise a barrier of angry coid- 
ness between herand him. The friend and brother: 
he had ever been he would still continue to the 
end, let her heart. lean what way it might. So 
the youth resolved ; and during the remainder of 
the interview his manner assumed the calm and 
kindly tone of the future character he had assigned 
himself. 

Of all the apparent cause of Chiruco’s suspi- 
cions the chief herself was wholly unconscious. 
The Spaniard’s obsequious manners and flattering 
words differed widely from the grave deportment 
of her own people; but, as everything about the 
white men was new and strange, and different 
from the Indian characteristics, why should not 
this particular? So she classed De Soto’s blan- 
dishments among the peculiarities of his nation, 
and felt their influence no further. 

But the time was wearing on, and De Soto had 
not yet got hold of a tithe of the treasures of 
Cofachiqui. Veiling his cupidity, however, under 
the show of anxiety for the completion of the 
proposed treaty, he urged upon the chief to permit 
him to send a deputation to the dowager, who, 
though she declined appearing at court, might be 
graciously pleased to be waited on by a few of the 
most distinguished of his suite, and listen to his 
proposition with more favor. 

Ockonissa, after her mother’s angry message 
through Chiraco, was reluctant to consent to this ; 
but upon reflection she thought that the appear- 
ance ef the Spaniards and their polished manners 
might cause the old lady to change her opinion 
of them, so she gave her sanction to the movement 
and appointed Chiruco to guide them to the royal 
widow’s retreat. 
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THE government of England, a Constitutional 
Monarchy, is essentially democratic ; true, the 
head thereof is a king or a queen, inheriting the 
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headship by virtue of birth, and there is a heredi- 
tary legislative House of Lords —but the preroga- 
tives and powers of monarch and lords are 
carefully defined and circumscribed, and the 
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people are really the rulers, The Constitutional 
Law is so comprehensive, so equitable, and withal 
so religiously guarded by the people and so fully 
obeyed by the monarch, the parliament and the 
people, that there is no nation on earth which 
enjoys a more perfect and more just, a truer 
liberty than that of Great Britain. 

But it was not always thus in our good old 
Mother-Country. It took long ages of steadfast 
resolve, patriotic self-consecration and heroic strug- 
gle, on the part of the people to secure and insure 
the possession and enjoyment of constiyutional 
liberty. 

William the Conqueror had scarcely placed 
himself firmly on the throne when the people 
began to show that their loyalty was tempered 
with a determination to have and exercise cer- 
tain natural rights; far earlier than this, indeed, 
the Britons had shown a like spirit, and the 
Saxons and Normans were not less lovers of free- 
dom. William’s successors upon the throne early 
began systematic efforts to exercise absolute sover- 
eignty and were successively met with intrepid 
courage by the people, 
who never faltered in 
the defence of their lib- 
erties. The contest 
grew in steady determi- 
nation upon both sides, 
and each had its tri- 
umphs and reverses, un- 
til, in the year rats, 

King John was com- 
pelled to sign the fa- 
mous Magna Charta— 
this was the most signal 
triumph of popular lib- 
erty; achieved by the 
barons, it was none the 
less a great popular vic- 
tory because it con- 
tained ample guarantees 
ofrightsand ofjustice for 
all people. It was con- 
summated upon a little 
island in the Thames, 
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has it), almost beneath the shadow 
of the grand, famous old Ankerwyke 
Yew, still standing in its beauty, as 
it were a natural monument of that 
great event. Dedham (1643) says 
of Runnemede, 


** Here was that Charter sealed, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down ; 
Tyrant and slave, those ames of hate and fear, 
The happiest style of king and subject bear ; 
Happy when both to the same centre move, 
When kings give liberty, and subjects love.”” 


But King John did not “give lib- 

erty,’’ nor his ‘‘subjects love,’’ as 

they too well knew the ruthless ty- 

rant to mistake his share in the ; 

great Charter; it has been charged 

by Hume and other English his- 

torians, that John, immediately 

after he had signed and sealed the 

Magna Charta, set about devising 

plans and seeking means to recover the ‘‘ marks 
of arbitrary power’’ he had “layed down”’ 
therein, even appealing to the Pope for appro- 
val of his schemes, and to other powers for 
‘¢ mercenaries ’’ to aid him ; but Mr. T. Duffus Har- 
dy, Assistant Keeper of the Public Records [of Eng- 
land], in ‘‘ A Description of the Close Rolls in the 
Tower of London,”’ declares, on the authority of 
the official documents in his care, that the state- 
ments of Hume and others named by him, in 
this particular ‘‘ are partially if not wholly un- 
founded.’’ Whatever may. have been John’s 
course after signing, there can be no question as to 
the course of his son, Henry III.—his persistent 
disregard of the Magna Charta, and unbearable 
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tyranny, led to his disastrous battle with the barons 
at Lewes, in 
1264, when his 
forces were 
routed and he 
made prisoner, 
with his son 
Edward. Then 
the latter es- 
caped, and at 
Evesham de- 
feated and mur- 
dered Ge Mont- 
fort and nearly 
two hundred of 
the flower 
of the 
English 
nobility, with thousands of their followers— 
indeed, not one was intentionally permitted 

to escape the bloody revenge of Edward. 

= And yet, the cause for which the noble De 
i Montfort and his noble supporters died, tri- 
umphed even in their death—Edward was 
sufficiently acute to read aright the history of 
the misfortunes of his predecessors, and to 
comprehend that his subjects were English- 
en, and could not be made slaves—hence, 
throughout his reign, the Magna Charta 
was the law of the land. That he was actua- 
ted, not by inherent goodness or justice, but 
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justice. King and 
nobles and people 

| are one in purpose 
and interest, and 
glory abroad 
crowns and com. 
plements happiness 
and prosperity at 
| home. Henry V. 
dies when his son 

} and heir is but nine 
months old. A long 

/ and disastrous Re- 
gency follows, du- 

| ring which the 
wonderful Joan of 
Arc wrests Orleans 
from the English 
and drives the hated 

mi enemy almost en- 
} tirely from French 
soil, Calais alone 
remaining in Brit- 
ish possession. At 
home the insurrec- 
purely by policy, the history of his barbarity and | tions of Jack Cade are followed by the celebrated 
fiendish inhumanity in Wales and Scotland fully | War of the Roses; when Henry VI. attains his 
attests. His son, Edward IIL., however, followed | majority he proves a weak rather than wicked 

| 


not his wise course, and the barons and people | king, so that the barons continue to rule and to 
drove him from the throne 


and permitted his murder. 
Edward III., a better man 

than either of his ances- 
tors, was just, and ruled 

his own realm wisely and 
well. The Black Prince 
died before his fafher, and 
Edward was succeeded by 
Richard, son of the Black 
Prince. Richard, neither 
wise nor honest, was «<= 
driven from the throne :—4 
upon which his cousin, 
Henry of Derby, after- 
wards styled Bolingbroke, $a 
was placed, only to prove * 
himself as unfit as Richard. 

He was succeeded by ‘‘Har- 

ry of Monmouth ”’ as Hen- 

ry V., and a happy reign ik WN Se 
was the result of his wis- ’ = 
dom, sound judgment and Bass-Rock Priso 
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scheme and fight for the 
first place. Richard Plan- 
taganet ~akes a wily and 
then a bold effort for the 
throne; but if Henry is 
weak, his queen, Margaret, 
is strong, and she leads 
the royal forces to victory, 
and Richard falls; Rich- 
ard’s son. takes up his 
father’s fight, -ucceeds and 
becomes Edward IV. He 
has a long, bitter war, 
however, to prosecute to a 
successful issue. Then, 
Edward dies, April gth, 
1483, his sons are mur- 
dered by the. Protector, 
the infamous Duke of 
York, to make way for 
himself to usurp the throne 
as Richard IIL. ; the bloody 


monster also removes by assassination Lord Hast- 
ings and other noblemen who cannot be corrupted 


or frightened into aiding his schemes. The crafty 
Richard soon learns that the people will not rest 
quietly under so fiendish a tyrant ; and quite soon, 
on Bosworth’s bloody field, he falls, and Henry 
VII. is king, the first of the Tudors. 
Of this reign 
a writer.in the 
Penny Cyclope- | 
dia some years | 
ago, truly says: | 
| ‘This reign may | 
| be considered as 
the beginning of | 
the modern his- | 
tory of England. 

. Nothing 
that was then 
established has 
been greatly sha- 
ken ‘since; all | 
the changes that 

have since taken place have been little more than | 
the growth and developement of the principles 
that were then called into action.’? Of Henry | 
VIL. a writer with equal truth tells us: ‘* Assuredly, 
few men ever lived who combined in themselves 
at once so much external and. internal power, 
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arising from their position 
and their intellect, with so 
little, desire for. the -im- 
provement or exaltation 
of the people or even for 
their well-being in the 
state in which he found 
them, as the founder of 
the Tudor dynasty.’ Hav- 
ing put down successive 
insurrections and placed 
himself firmly upon the 
throne, he applies himself 
mk’ steadily to erect his sover- 
eignty. into an_ absolute 
despotism, respecting. the 
letter of the law only to 
violate and. defy the spirit 
thereof; besides, he most 
skillfully robs the people of 
every penny that can be 
wrested from them under 
color of law. This shrewd and unprincipled 
tyrant, oppressor and robber, crowns his acts of 
tyranny, oppression and robbery, by a suitable 
scheme for saving his very precious soul: he does 
not undo his bad doings or make restitution of his 
ill-gotten gains, but makes provision for his body’s 
safe lodgment in a gorgeous tomb, and. for his 
soul’s welfare by 
the establish- 
ment of masses 
to be daily said 


| or sung ‘‘ for ev- 


er.” “Having ~% 


succeeded in cir- 4, Ys Y 


cumventing ali\Y UE On, 
men with whom (44% 


he had to deal 
| in. his lifetime, 
| one could almost 


fancy he had 
practically. ar- 
rived at the idea 
that he could cir- 
cumvent God when he was about to die, and so 
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| reach heaven. by his own way.’’ 


The introduction of a new influence, the Refor- 


_Mation, now affects and changes the whole aspect 


of affairs not only in England but throughout the 
so-called Christian world. 
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In England, there 
had, long years, 
nay centuries, before, 
been outspoken op- 
ponents of the Pope, 
especially of papal 
interference in the 
internal government 
of the land, and en- 
croachments upon 
the prerogatives of 
the crown; indeed 
even King John had 
had a warm and bit- 
ter conflict with the 
See of Rome, and 
though his pusillan- 
imity had given In- 
nocent III. the victo- 
ry, succeeding kings 
from time to time 
braved the anger of 7 
the Pope in refusing “7 
to submit to undue 
tyranny. As early as 
the fourteenth cen- 
tury the great Wyck- 
liffe had gone much 
farther—had assailed 
the teachings of the 
Roman Church, d e- 
nounced the head of that church as ‘‘ the proud, 
worldly priest of Rome,’’ and ‘‘ Anti-Christ,’’ and 
had committed the fearful sin and heresy of transla- 
ting the Bible into the vernacular tongue. His old 

- Church at Lut- 
terworth still 
stands, and is an 
object of sincere 
respect to the 
Protestant visi- 
tor who can en- 
joy the opportu- 

q nity of viewing 
the quaint old 
structure, while 
in Windsor For- 
est is.a crooked, 
homely old oak, 
in high repute,‘ 


“ FREE-BORN” sisiae’ isthe 


its thenluxuriant 

branches were wont 

to gather eager en- 

quirers after truth to 

hear the godly man 

proclaim the pure re- 

ligion of the Gospel. 

== But though Wyck- 

A liffe had a large fol- 

lowing, his direct in- 

fluence was very limi- 

\ ted; he was but 

/ x breakin guptheerror- 

<< encrusted ground, 

Or the general sowing 

pe 4) / could not be yet, 

much less the har- 

* vest. Andso was it 

- ~_ also with John Huss 

°F, and his glorious work 

9 in the fifteenth cen- 

7 tury. . 

; At last, however, 

(Ue [ae the time has come— 

4 el the ‘Kingdom of 

f-" Heaven isat hand’’— 

the ever-memorable 

sixteenth century has 

opened its imperish- 

able record—the 

clouds are breaking 

away, the true light is about to burst forth, to dis- 

sipate the darkness of ages of error and supersti- 

tion and idolatry under Christian guise. The 

whole world had been ‘lost in the darkness, and 
now, almost sim- 
ultaneously, in 
different and dis- 
tant climes, the 
light of Gospel 
truth begins to 

shine. Wehave _ 

not the space Z3 

here to speak J 
even most briefly 
of the marvel- 
ous work of the 
hitherto obscure 
monk Luther in 
}Germany, or of 


ate, 





Joun MiLton. because beneath 


others elsewhere, 
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but must keep to England and the Re- 
formation there. Dr, Gilbert Burnet, 
the eminent theologian, historian, 
and Bishop of Salisbury, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Reforination in England,”’ 
evinces a singular insight into the 
motives, purposes and respective cha- 
racters of the prominent actors in that 
greatest of revolutions ; that the king, 
Henry VIII., was a bad, a wicked 
man, as well asa whole-hearted des- 
pot and a tyrant of the meanest type, 
no one who reads Bishop Burnet’s nar- 
rative can question—that he was ac- 
tuated by purely selfish impulses, seek- 
ing but to nourish his evil propensities 
and augment his own power, is per- 
fectly clear—that he had no concep 

tion of the true character of the won- 
derful Reformation, no thought of God or His 
glory, his whole course makes evident. Truly, 
‘*God moves in a mysterious way His wonders 
to perform,’’ and employs or ‘‘ raises up’’ strange 
agents to carry out His purposes—and a stranger 
agent for prosecuting so grand and glorious a 
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work as the Reformation than Henry VIII. could 
not be conceived of. We need not repeat the 
story of Henry’s quarrel with the Roman Pontiff, 
commencing with his shameless efforts for a di- 
vorce from Catherine, and growing hotter and 
more bitter until the power of the Pope was 
forever (except for a brief inter- 











val under Queen Mary) over- 
thrown in, and cast out of, the 
British realm, and in. its stead, 
though not at once, yet in 
God’s good time, was estab- 
lished the peaceful and bene- 
ficent sway of the great Head 
of the Church, Christ Jesus. 
History tells us how Henry, 
fighting the papal tyranny with 
one hand, sought with the other 
to establish and exercise a no less 
arbitrary, no less unchristian ty- 











ranny over the consciences of 
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his subjects. Religious perse- 
cution was no new thing in en- 
lightened England—the follow- 
ers of Wyckliffe, the Lollards as 
they were styled, had experi- 
enced all the superlative devil- 
ishness of that most devilish of 
allspirits, religious bigotry. But 
that was under the old order 
7 Carrer or Joun, Of religious affairs, and the Brit- 
ish authorities in so far as they 
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WESTERN ENTRANCE TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


joined in the persecution of the Lollards, were, in 
an important measure, the agents of the Roman 
power. Now, however, Henry and his Protestant 
successors developed and carried forward a perse- 
cution ‘so bitter, so cruel, so absolutely fiendish, 
that the treatment of the Lollards was merciful in 
comparison. The ‘‘ Lollards’ Prison” in Lambeth 
Palace was too humane a prison for the true Pro- 
testants of the Reformation, and the dungeons of 
the Tower of London, hitherto reserved for so- 
called ‘‘traitors’’ were now filled with so-called 
‘* heretics,’ and all the terrible ‘‘ punishments’’ 
heretofore reserved for “‘ traitors’’ were now shared 
by ‘‘heretics.”” We have neither space nor heart 
for the heart-sickening story of the religious ty- 
ranny of the Reformation period in England, and 
only allude to it to note the fact that the same 
love of liberty which has ever characterized the 
English masses in civil and political affairs was 
evinced by them in religious; it was only for a 
short season, while they were blinded by the mar- 
velous light, and until they had become sufficiently 


used to it to be able to see the truth and to realize 
« ; 


the freedom-producing nature of truth, that 
they submitted to the terrible religious despot- 
ism of the crown and the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. This religious despotism continued, with 
occasional slight relaxation in rigor followed 
by terrible augmented fury, until and after the 
Common wealth—the persecutors.of one period 
becoming the victims of the next, and in turn 
again the persecutors. 

There are memorials in all parts of England 
of the sad and terrible years of religious 
bigotry—some like the Stone of Hadleigh 
(commemorating the faithfulness of*Dr. Row- 

- land Taylor) which speak directly, others, like 
the Lollard’s Prison of Lambeth Palace, the 
Star Chamber of Westminster Hall, the dun- 
geons of the Tower of London, the Covenan- 
ters’ Prison on the Bass-Rock, which less 
directly but emphatically bear their testimony, 
and still others, like Westminster Abbey, with 
its many tombs and monuments, and many of 
the cathedrals and churches, which were the 
scenes of the unchristian zeal of bishops, pastors 
and laymen against the ‘‘ heretics’’who obeyed 
God rather than men. — 

During all the years of religious persecution, 
the struggle between king and people for abso- 
lute civil sovereignty on the one hand and for 

the Magna Charta on the other, was continued 
with but brief intervals, the chief period of rest 
being the short reign of the mild and good 
Edward VI., who succeeded Henry VIII. ; but 
Edward died when he was but sixteen years old, 
before his kindly heart was hardened or his Chris- 
tian feelings corrupted, and was succeeded all too 
soon by his sister, ‘*the bloody Queen Mary,’’ 
the Roman Church returning with her to power, 
and Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer, Hooper, and nearly 
three hundred less conspicuous followers of Christ, 
a ‘*noble army of martyrs,’’ went to the stake. 
Mary’s half-sister, Elizabeth, upon her death in 
1558, came to the throne,-and the Reformation 
revived—it has been claimed that ‘‘the good 
Queen Bess’’ permitted no executions for religious 
opinions ; but the convenient appellation of ‘‘trai- 
tor’’ was but a cloak under which too many went 
to the Tower and to the scaffold for their reli- 
gion, even under her comparatively mild reign. 
James gave the realm more Bibles but no more 
liberty, and Charles I., nominally a Protestant, 





proved worse than Mary—she was doubtless actu- 
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ated by sincere, if terribly mistaken, convictions 
of duty, while Charles had no extenuating plea, 
being destitute of religion, truth, or honor. His 
defiance of the Magna Charta, his cruel, inhuman 
tyranny in civil and religious matters, sealed his 
doom; the people had borne much, but would 
bear no more. 

Fuller says of Puritanism, that ‘‘ In the days of 
King Edward was conceived; in the reign of 
Queen Mary was born (though beyond sea at 
Frankfort); in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth was nursed 
and reared; under King 
James grew up a youth or 
tall ‘stripling; but towards 
the end of King Charles’s 
reign shot up to the full sta- 
ture and strength of a man, 
able not only to cope with but 
to conquer the hierarchy, its 
adversary’’—this mighty spirit 
and power of Puritanism. 

And this is the ‘‘spirit or 
power’’ which’ now is to 
drive Charles from the throne 
to the block, and to suspend 
for a time the very form of 
monarchy ; this is the mighty 
influence which, under the 
controlling genius of Crom- 
well, is to substitute, for a 
decade, for the royal despo- . ¥ 
tism a military despotism, Ws 
brilliant and all-conquering 
while its wonderful head lives, but to go out like 
a spent rocket so soon as he shall have passed 
away. 

Among the early actors against Charles I., the 
most conspicuous were John Hampden, a good 
and true man, who was the idol of the populace ; 
John Lilburne,! whom Hume describes as ‘the 
most turbulent, but the most upright and cou- 


1In 1638 John Lilburne and John Warton were sum- 
moned to the Star Chamber in Westminster Hall, for “ un- 
lawfully printing and publishing libellous and seditious 
books,” in direct violation of a recent decree by Laud placing 
the press under censorship. The prisoners were required 
to take an oath to answer truly any interrogatories the 
Ccurt might propound; both refused, Lilburne affirming 
that no “free-born Englishman could be required to 
criminate himself.” From this reply he was ever afterwards 
popularly called “ Free-born John.” 








rageous of human kind,’’ an outspoken foe of 
oppression, who dared to speak and act as he 
thought, in spite of king or ‘‘ protector;” John ' 
Pym, the ablest and greatest and best of the true 
patriots of his day; and the well-known Brad- 
shaw, Whitelock, Ludlow, Marten, Vane, Crom- 
well, St. John, Skippon, Fairfax, William Prynne, 
John Milton, Algernon Sidney, Richard Baxter, 
and John Bunyan. Hampden died before the 
Commonwealth had taken shape, as did Pym. 
Bradshaw became President 
of the Great State Council, 
and Milton its Secretary, and 
the others, except Sidney, 
Baxter, Bunyan, Prynne and 
Lilburne, were among its 
members. Of these five ex- 
ceptions, Sidney was a posi- 
tive, uncompromising repub- 
lican, and could not be a 
Commonwealth man; Baxter 
and Bunyan were more reli- 
gionists than politicians, but 
neither hesitated in denounc- 
ing Cromwell and his rule; 
Prynne was so decidedly an 
anti-Cromwellian that he was 
unlawfully ejected from Par- 
liament ; and -Lilburne was 
so obnoxious to Cromwell 
that an attempt was made in 
1651 to silence him, and in- 
deed to get entirely rid of 
him, by accusing him of trea- 
son—this failed in his acquittal by the court. Of 
those who were co-members of the Council with 
Cromwell, the foremost afterwards, upon discover- 
ing the true character of Cromwell, became his 
opponents, the only exception being Whitelock, a 
royalist ‘though not favorable to Charles I., who 
so well understood the ‘‘ protector’’ that he urged . 
him to be consistent and assume the title and in- 
signia, as he had already exercised more than the 
prerogatives, of king; Vane and Ludlow were 
republicans and patriots, the latter character in- 
ducing them to hold the former in abeyance and 
accept office in the Commonwealth, in the delu- 
sive hope that the latter might conduce to the 
welfare of their country—so true a republican was 
Vane that he was put to death after the restora- 
tion, because Charles II. declared he was *‘ too 
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dangerous to be permitted to live,’’ and so true 
was Ludlow that when he found that the Crom- 
wellian influence in the government could not be 
restrained, he retired from public life, surrender- 
ing a high position in the army rather than co- 
Sperate in sustaining so absolute a despotism, and 
returned to office : 

only upon the 
death of Crom- 
well; Bradshaw 
was a true and in- 
corruptible friend 
of liberty, and, 
though not cer 
tainly a republi- 
can, could not 
connive at despo- 
tism under Crom- 
well more than 
under Charles I. 
But not only is 
the despotic cha- 
racter of Cromwell’s government indicated by the 
turning against him of all the best men of the 
Commonwealth; it is even more strongly seen in 
the fact that the Presbyterians, who had been 
the foremost in ~~ 
overthrowing 
Charles I., and 

thus were enti- 

tled to a voice 

in the govern- 
ment growing ZZ 
out of his over- Zam 
throw, were so 
unjustly denied 

their rights that 

they were com- 
pelled to antag- 

onize the Com- 

* monwealth:. 

Nor was the 
tyrant in Cromwell his worst characteristic ; with a 
possible grain of genuine Puritanism, he betrayed 
a vast amount of hypocritical cant: witness his 
words when ‘he had shown what an unscrupulous 
tyrant he could be in dissolving the Parliament— 
**When I went to the house, I did not think to 
have done this; but perceiving the spirit of God 
strong upon me, I could no longer consult flesh 
and blood.’’ 


Oliver Cromwell, however, was but mortal, 


CHARLEs II. 


WILLIAM 





though greater than comnion mortals in ability ; 
and Cromwell dies; Richard is his heir and suc- 
ceeds him as ‘‘ protector.’’ He is a good, well- 
meaning, amiable young man, but utterly unfitted 
to wield the usurped sceptre; he is quietly set 
aside and Charles II. ascends the throne. Alas! he 
has learned from 
his father’s fail- 
ures and fall but 
one lesson—that 
of intense hate 
,towards all who 
had been the 
agents of justice 
and liberty in 
overthrowing 
the unjust tyrant, 
and his twenty- 
five years’ reign 
is one of child- 
ish weaknesses 
combined with 
shameless tyranny and injustice. James II. suc- 
ceeds him and proves far worse than his brother 
—indeed, so arbitrary is his reign and so tho- 
roughly bad is he that the people once more 
apply the only 
possible remedy, 
driving him 
from the king- 
dom, and giving 
the throne to 
William, Prince 
. of Orange, and 
BS his wife, Mary, 
daughter of 
James, who 

reign jointly. 
The ship which 
bore William 
and Mary to 
England carried 
a grand flag with the grander motto: ‘I will 
maintain the Protestant religion and the liberties 
of England.’’ The revolution was easily effected, 
and the effort of James to recover the crown, as- 
sitsed by the French monarch and bya considerable, 
portion of the Irish people, was speedily and 
effectually defeated. And now began England’s 
happiest days; William and his consort were true 
to the pledge of their flag-motto, and happiness and 
prosperity have been the fruit of liberty and justice. 
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SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEA. 
By Caprain S. B. Luce, U.S.N. 


SovEREIGNTY of the Sea is a term often used as 
a mere fiction of history to express a certain prepon- 
derance of maritime influence possessed by one 
particular State over all others. The Tyrians, for 
example, in the early history of navigation, called 
themselves ‘‘ Kings of the Sea ;” probably from the 
fact that they controlled the ocean trade of the 
world. The Phcenicians claimed the exclusive right 
to the tin trade with Britain, and resorted to force 
to prevent all others from participating in its advan- 
tages. The Athenians, when in the meridian of 
their naval power, were the Sovereigns of the Sea, 
no other nation being able to oppose their fleets. 
Carthage, in her turn, claimed this dominion, it 
being her boast ‘‘ that, save by her permission, a 
Roman could not even so much as wash his hands in 
the sea.’” According to Cesar, the Veneti formed 
the dominant naval power on the Atlantic coasts 
of Gaul; but after the battle of Actium and the 
consolidation of the Empire, the Romans exercised 
undisputed dominion over the seas for several cen- 
turies. Canute, when elected King by the fleet 
of Britain in 1o1r4, said, **Thou, O Sea! art 
subject to me as is the land on which I sit ; nor is 
there any one therein who dare resist my com- 
mands.”’ 7 

In a stricter sense, the sovereignty or dominion 
of the sea means the exclusive right of domain 
and territorial jurisdiction extended to bays, arms 
of the sea, or portions of the sea inside of lines 
drawn from one prominent headland to another, 
called in England the Xing’s Chambers. Thus, 
the United States assert the right of domain over 
Long Island Sound, and to the control of the 
waters lying inside a line drawn, say, from Mon- 
tauk Point to Gay Head. Some countries have ex- 
tended this claim to narrow seas and straits adja- 
cent to their shores; as the sovereignty formerly 
c aimed by the Republic of Venice over the Adri- 
atic ; that claimed by England over the narrow 
seas; and that by Denmark over the Sound and 
the two belts which form the outlet of the Baltic. 

Other countries have claimed the right to cer- 
tain parts of the open sea by virtue of discovery. 
Thus, the Portuguese claimed the monopoly of 
trade with the Indies through the South Atlantic 





and Indian Oceans; and the Spaniards asserted 
absolute dominion over all the seas of Spanish 
America. The pretensions of these two coun- 
tries were treated with but little indulgence, how- 
ever, by other maritime States. 

The right of dominion of the sovereign of the 
shore over the contiguous sea has sometimes been 
pushed beyond the limits of reason. Thus, the 
claim of Russia to the sovereignty over the Pacific 
Ocean, north of the 51st parallel of latitude, as a 
close sea, was considered by our Government in 
1822 to be against the rights of other nations; 
and in claiming exemption from the payment of 
the ‘*Sound dues’’ imposed by Denmark, the 
American Secretary of State vindicated a great 
national principle of extensive and various appli- 
cation. 

While the open sea is not capable of being 
possessed as private property, still it is a well- 
settled principle that navigable rivers which flow 
through a territory, and the navigable waters in- 
cluded in bays and between headlands and arms 
of the sea, belong to the sovereign of the adjacent 
territory, as being necessary to the safety of the 
nation and to the undisputed control of the neigh- 
boring shores. Applying this principle to England 
at thé time of its conquest by the Romans, it is 
clear that, as both sides of the English Channel 
belonged to the Norman princes, the Channel 
itself was subject to their jurisdiction. During the 
century and a half which followed the conquest, 
the French Kings of England were more powerful 
on the Continent than the Kings of France, and 
had the Plantagenets, as at one time seemed likely, 
succeeded in uniting all France under their gov- 
ernment, England would have been regarded as a 
mere outlying province, and the island, as well as 
the intervening waters, as property of the French 
Kings. John, the seventh of these Kings, issued, 
in the second year of his reign, an edict declaring 
that any ship failing to strike and lower her sails at 
the command of the King’s lieutenant or admiral 
should be treated as an enemy. This edict was 
written in Norman French, the language of the 
court, Three years later (1204), Normandy was 
lost to England; but the idea of owning the 
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waters which flowed through what had been one 
country, was kept alive long afterwards by the 
spirit of conquest which, for more than one hun- 
dred years, led the English Kings to seek to es- 
tablish an Empire on the Continent. They came 
to regard the crown of France as a mere appen- 
dage to the crown of England, and their exclusive 
right to the intervening waters in no way inter- 
fered with.’ The claim of proprietorship over the 
narrow seas, founded originally in reason, was of 
course forfeited by the English with their loss of 
foothold on the Continent; yet in violation of the 
natural righis of others, they not only persisted in 
regarding the opposite shores of the Channel as 
their proper boundary, but by an unjustifiable in- 
terpretation of the words fimis terre, extended it 
from Cape Finisterre in Spain to the land of 
Staten in Norway. The manner in which the 
recognition of the claim was enforced, rather than 
the claim itself, rendered it extrenrély odious to 
all nations whose ships were obliged to pass within 
the wide range of its exaction, and led to long 
and bloody wars, particularly with the Dutch, who 
resisted it with more pertinacity than any other 
nation. 


It is related that in 1554 Lord Howard of Ef- 


fingham, having been sent in command of.a 
squadron to escort Philip, son of the King of 
Spain, to England, on meeting the Spanish fleet 
of 160 sail in the Channel, fired at the ships and 
forced thein to strike their colors and lower their 
topsails, in reverence to the English flag before he 
would permit his own ships tc salute the Spanish 
Prince. The second Lord Howard forced another 
Spanish fleet, some fifteen years later, to submit to 
a similar humiliation, in acknowledgment that 
Elizabeth possessed the sovereignty of the seas 
which surrounded her kingdom. 

In 1730 Lieutenant Thomas Smith, who was, 
during the absence of his Captain, in temporary 
command of the Gosport (frigate), fired into a 
French frigate, the two countries being at peace, 
for the reason that while coming down the Sound 
she had neglected the usual salute. On the com- 
plaint of the French Ambassador, Lieutenant 
Smith was dismissed the service, to be com- 
missioned the next day as Captain, and tolive 
in history as ‘‘Tom of Ten Thousand.”’ This 
‘* privilege of the flag’’ was maintained by England 
for 606 years (dating from the edict of John), the 





last case of its recognition being demanded occur- 
ring in August, 1806. But, in view of the great 
naval victories gained under Nelson, it was felt by 
the British Government that a claim the enlight- 
enment of the age showed to be altogether un- 
tenable might be honorably and gracefully re- 
nounced. Instructions to that effect were, there- 
fore, put in force January 1, 1807. 

The Channel Islands on the coast of Normandy, 
where the old Norman French is still spoken, re- 
main to this day a part of the dominions of the 
British crown, and a substantial memorial of the 
ancient and direful controversy. 

And now the Sovereignty of the Sea, or the 
jurisdiction over adjoining seas, as being necessary 
to the safety of the nation, isa question of as much 
importance to the United States to-day as it was to 
England under the Norman Kings. Our writers 
on international law all agree in saying that the 
great extent of the American coasts and their 
shoalness, together with the natural boundary fur- 
nished by the Gulf Stream, entitle us to immunity 
from belligerent warfare for the space between that 
limit and the coast line. The Little Belt was 
cruising many miles from the shore, between Cape 
Henry and Cape Hatteras, yet her being over- 
hauled by the President was justified by our Gov- 
ernment on the ground that she was “‘ hovering on 
our coasts,’’ and that we had a right to know the 
character of armed ships in such a situation. 

Let us apply these principles and deductions to 
the Florida Channel patrolled by Spanish cruisers— 
we will not say the Fishery question on our East- 
ern coast, for the reason that all questions of in- 
ternational rights between the United States and 
Great Britain may be settled by arbitration ; but it 
is not so with Spain, and we must be prepared 
where our interests may clash with hers, to act with 
vigor first, and to negotiate afterwards. But in view 
of the heavy sea-going iron-clads of Spain, of 
high speed, and armed with the latest of English 
rifled ordnance, how are we, with anavy at the 
** low ebb”’ to which ours has fallen, according to 
our highest official authority—how are we to main- 
tain the freedom of the Florida Channel, that 
great highway of ocean commerce, in the event of 
some future Virginius case terminating less happily 
for the United States? This great question is cer- 
tainly worthy the calm and careful reflection of 
our legislators. 
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Wit Nores py Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, SUNDAY, Marcu | 
30, 1783. 

The Honorable the Congress have been pleased 
to pass the following Resolves: 


‘* By the United States in Congress assembled : 
March 22d, 1783. 








On the report of a committee to whom was 
referred a motion of Mr. Dyer,’ together with the | 
memorial of the officers of the army and the report 
of the committee thereon, Congress came to the | 
following Resolutions :? 

WHEREAS, the officers of the several lines under | 
the immediate command of his Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington, by their late memorial transmit- 


1 Eliphalet Dyer, a delegate from Connecticut. He was 
born in Windham in 1721, and died there in 1807. Mr. 
Dyer was a lawyer by profession, and represented his district 
in the General Court of the Colony from 1745 to 1762. 
During the French and Indian War he commanded a Con- 
necticut regiment. He went to England in 1763 as agent 
of the Susquehanna Land Company; and in 1765 was a 
member of the Stamp Act Congress at New York. Entering 
the Continental Congress as a delegate in 1774, he remained 
in that body, excepting in 1779, during the whole period of 
the war. From 1789 to 1793 Mr. Dyer was Chief-Justice 
of the State of Connecticut. 43 

2 At the close of 1782 there was much uneasiness in the 
Continental Army. Their pay had long been in arrears, 
many claims were unadjusted, and no efficient security was 
provided for a future settlement of their accounts. The ex- 
pectation of a speedy disbanding of the army increased their 
anxiety, and so early as December, 1782, they determined 
to address Congress on the subject of their grievances. A 
memorial was accordingly drawn up, and was signed by the 
principal officers. A committee, consisting of General 
McDougall, and Colonels Ogden and Brooks, carried the 
memorial to Philadelphia and had it laid before Congress. 
That body appointed a grand committee, composed of one 
delegate from each State, to consider the memorial, which 
contained five principal topics, namely: Present pay; a set- 
tlement of accounts of the arrearages of pay, and security 
for what is due; a commutation of the half-pay allowed by 
different resolutions of Congress for an equivalent in gross ; 
a settlement of the accounts of deficiencies of rations and 
compensation, and a settlement of accounts of deficiencies 
of clothing and compensation. The final result of the de- 
liberations of the committee and their report were the resolves 
here given, which show the manner in which the whole 








matter was adjusted, 


” 


ted by their committee, represent to Congress that 
the half-pay granted by sundry resolutions was 
regarded in an unfavorable light by the citizens of 
these States, who would prefer a compensation for 
a limited term of years, or by a sum in gross, to 
an establishment for life ; and did on that account 
solicit a commutation’of their half-pay for an equi- 
valent, in one of the two modes above mentioned ; 
in order to remove all subject of dissatisfaction 
from the minds of their fellow-citizens. And 
whereas Congress, as well for the purpose of grati- 
fying the reasonable expectations of the officers of 
the army as the removing all objections which may 


| exist in any part of the United States to the prin- 


ciple of the half-pay establishment for which the 
faith of the United States hath been pledged, 
persuaded that those objections can only arise 


| from the nature of the compensation, not from 


any indisposition to compensate those whose ser- 
vices, sacrifices and sufferings have so just a title 
to the rewards:and approbation of their country ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That such officers as are now in service 
and shall continue therein to the end of the war 
shall be entitled to receive the amount of five 
years’ pay in money or securities on interest, at six 
per cent. per annum, as Congress shall find most 
convenient, instead of the half-pay promised for 
life. by the resolution of the 21st of October, 
1780. The said securities to be such as shall be 
given to other creditors of the United States; 
provided that it shall be at the option of the lines 
of the respective States, and not of officers indi- 
vidually in those lines, to accept or refuse the 
same; and provided, also, that their election 
shall be signified to Congress through the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from the lines under his imme- 
diate command within two months ; and through , 
the commanding officer of the Southern army 
from those under his command within six months 
from the date of this resolution. 

That the same commutation shall extend to the 
corps not belonging to the lines of particular 
States, and who are entitled to half-pay for life as 
aforesaid, the acceptance or refusal to be deter- 
mined by corps, and to be signified in the same 


’ 
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manner and within the same time as above men- 
tioned. 

That all officers belonging to the Hospital 
Department who are entitled to half-pay by the 
resolution of the 17th day of January, 1781, may 
collectively agree to accept or refuse the aforesaid 
commutation, signifying the same through the 
Commander-in-Chief within six months from this 
time. 

That such officers as have retired at different 
times entitled to half-pay for life, may collect- 
ively, in each State of which they are inhabitants, 
accept or refuse the same, their acceptation or 
refusal to be signified by agents authorized for 
that purpose within six months from this period. 

That with respect to such retiring officers, 
the commutation, if accepted by them, shall be in 
lieu of whatever may be due to them since the 
time of their retiring from service, as well as what 
might hereafter become due, and that so soon as 
their acceptance shall be signified, the Superin- 
tendent of Finance be and he is hereby directed 
to take measures for the settlement of their 
accounts accordingly, and to issue té them certifi- 
cates bearing interest at six per cent. 

That all officers entitled to half-pay for life, 
not included in the preceding resolution, may also 
agree collectively to accept or refuse the aforesaid 
commutation, signifying the same within six months 
from this time.’’ 

The Commander-in-Chief desires the officers 
immediately concerned will defer reporting their 
election on the subject of the foregoing act until 
the 15th of April, by which time the officers now 
absent on furlough will have returned. And it 
will be expected that the reports of the several 
lines and corps not belonging to the line of any 
State which compose this army shall be lodged 
at headquarters as soon as conveniently may be. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEwWBURGH, MARcH 31, 1783. 


The commanding officer on the lines will order 
one company to relieve the detachment from 
Hazen’s Regiment at the Block House at Dobb’s 
* Ferry. The officer commanding the company 
posted at the Block House will take his orders 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Smith." 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel William Stephens Smith was a native 
of New York, where he was born in 1755. He entered the 
army as aide to General Sullivan, in 1776, and was for a 
time Lieutenant-Colonel of a Massachusetts regiment, but 





Memorandum.—Some papers directed to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and Major Barber, were lost on 
the road from headquarters towards Little Britain ; 
whoever may have found them will greatly oblige 
Major Barber to inclose them to him at the Jersey 
Camp, as they can be of no use to any other 
person.” 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 
1783. 

The following principles being adopted in the 
settlement now commencing with the army, it is 
desired that they be attended to by the officers 
concerned, viz. : 

First.—The accounts to be made out regimen- 
tally and include every officer and soldier, except 
those mentioned in the third and fourth articles 
following, for the time he actually belonged to 
the regiment. The transfer of officers or soldiers 
from one regiment to another is to be noticed 
in the rolls, and the pay accordingly to cease in 
the one regiment and commence in the other. 

Second.—Three regimental rolls to be made 
out, one to include the time from June rst, 1778, 
to August 1st, 1780, one from August 1st, 1780, 
to January 1st, 1782, and the other for the year 
1782, which are to be signed by the paymaster 
and officer who commanded the regiment as far as 
it can be done. 

Third.—The officers who have been prisoners 
to be settled with for the time they were prisoners 
individually and not in the regiments. 

Fourth.—Regimental officers while they acted 
in the staff of the army are also to be settled with 
individually on certificates from the heads of the 
departments in which they served. 

Fifth.—The officers and men of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief’s guard to be settled with in their 
respective lines and regiments. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEwBURGH, Monpay, APRIL 14, 
; 1783. 

The levees are to commence to-morrow at the 

Public Building, and to be attended daily at 12 


left it in July to enter Washington’s military family. He 
married the only daughter of John Adams, whose Secretary 
of Legation he was, in England. He was in Congress from 
1813 to 1816. At the time the above order was given he 
was acting as Commissary of Prisoners, and was stationed at 
Dobbs’s Ferry, a point near the British lines at New York. 

? Lieutenant-Colonel Barber was killed by the falling of a 
tree, on the day when Washington announced to the army 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace, April 19, 1783. 
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o’clock, on the principles pointed out in the or- 
ders of the sth July, 1781, and the 5th September, 
1782, in addition to which, the Commander-in- 
Chief directs it to be signified to the army that it 
will be agreeable to him for all officers not on 
duty or particularly engaged, to attend as fre- 
quently as they can make it convenient. 


AFTER ORDERS, 


The regiments which have not turned and re- 
paired their coats, are to draw lots for the scarlet 
cloth which arrived yesterday. Such corps as 
cannot now be supplied, must retain their old uni- 
forms. Everything that can be done previous. to 
the 1st of May, to make the troops appear re- 
spectable, ought to be attempted. An extra al- 
lowance of one ration per coat will be made for 
every regimental coat that has or shall be returned. 

The paymasters of regiments which have not 
begun to repair their coats with their former 
facings, and wish for a proportion of scarlet cloth, 
will attend at the clothing-store in Newburgh to- 
morrow, at g o'clock a.M., that a distribution 
may take place immediately after the lots are 
drawn. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, APRIL 15, 1783. 


Jeremiah Allen, a drummer of the Eighth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, was tried by the same general 
court-martial for stealing a number of shirts and 
blankets out of the public store at Newburgh on the 
night of the 24th of March last, convicted and 
sentenced to receive one hundred lashes on his 
naked breech, to be inflicted at four different 
periods, twenty-five at each period ; fifty in front 
of the Second, twenty-five in front of the First, 
and the remaining twenty-five in front of the Third 
Massachusets Brigades. 

The-General approves the sentence, and directs 
it to be carried into execution.’ 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, APRIL 16, 1783. 
In the absence of Major-General Gates, Major- 
General Heath will take the immediate command 
of the army in this cantonment. 
Officers of each State Line and every other 


1 This record of the result of a trial before a court-martial 
is introduced here to show how severe were the punishments 
in those days for comparatively slight offences. ‘Whipping 
was a common punishment for offences below Cosestion. 
The latter was punished with death. 





description of officers under the immediate orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief who are called upon 
to signify their acceptance or refusal of the com- 
mutation offered by Congress in the Act of the 
23d of March, 1783, will make their election 
thereon, and report the same through the senior 
officer or head of the department on the 25th of 
April. 

HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, APRIL 17, 1783. 


A board of officers, consisting of Brigadier- 
General Greaton,’ Colonels Stewart® and Sproat,‘ 
and Majors Fish’ and Trescott, will assemble at 
the new building on Saturday next, ro o’clock 
A.M., to take into consideration the claims of the 
candidates for the badge of merit, and will report 
thereon to the Commander as soon as possible. 
The papers at the orderly office and all other cer- 
tificates and papers relative to these claims are to 
be put into the hands of Brigadier-General Strea- 
ton before Saturday. 

The West Point packet-boat for the army is 
now established. She will leave West Point at 
10 o’clock in the morning and Newburgh at five 
in the afternoon. 


2 John Greaton, a native of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
where he was born in the spring of 1741. He was chosen 
Colonel of the Twenty-fourth Massachusetts Infantry in the 
summer of 1775. He performed excellent scsvice during 
the war; and in January, 1783, the Congress commissioned 
him a brigadier- general. 

5 Charles Stewart, an active patriot of New Jersey, who 
was Colonel of its first regiment of Minute-men, and of its 
second regiment of the line. From 1776 until the close of 
the war he was Commissary-General of Issues. 

* Ebenezer Sproat, who was born in Middleborough, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1752. He entered upon military service early 
in 1775, as captain, and rose to the position of Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Second Massachisetts Regiment. He served 
his country faithfully during the war, a part of the time as 
Inspector under the Baron de Steuben.. He settled in Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, after the war, where he married a 
daughter of Commodore Whipple, and led the party of emi- 
grants who founded Marietta, Ohio, in 1788. He died there 
in February, 1805. 

5 Nicholas Fish, the father of Hon. Hamilton Fish, the 
present Secretary of State. He was born in New York in 
1758; was educated at the College of New Jersey; studied, 
law under John Morris Scott; entered the Revolutionary 
army as an aide to General Scott, and at its close was a lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He was a most active and useful officer 
during the whole conflict, crowning his military career as 
major under Colonel Hamilton at the storming of a redoubt 
at Yorktown. For many years he was Adjutant-General of 
the State of New York, and was always active in benevolent 
enterprises, and in literary and religious institutions. 
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HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, APRIL 18, 1783. 


The Commander-in-Chief orders the cessation 
of hostilities between the United States of America 
and the King of Great Britain to be publicly 
proclaimed to-morrow at 12 o’clock at the new 
building, and that the proclamation which will 
be communicated herewith be read to-morrow 
evening at the head of every regiment and corps 
ofthe army. After which the Chaplains with the 
several brigades will render thanks to Almighty 
God for all his mercies, particularly for his over- 
ruling the wrath of man to his own glory, and 
causing the rage of war to cease amongst the 
nations. 

Although the proclamation before alluded to 
extends only to the prohibition of hostilities, and 
not to the annunciation of a general peace, yet it 
must afford the most rational and sincere satisfac- 
tion to every benevolent mind, as it puts a period 
to a long and doubtful contest ; stops the effusion 
of human blood; opens the prospect to a more 
splendid scene, and, like another morning star, 
promises the appruach of a brighter day than hath 
hitherto illuminated the Western hemisphere. On 
such a happy day—a day which is the harbinger 
of peace—a day which completes the eighth year 
of the war,’ it would be ingratitude not to rejoice! 
it would be insensibility not to participate in the 
general felicity ! 

The Commander-in-Chief, far from endeavoring 
to stifle the feelings of joy in his own bosom, 
offers his most cordial congratulations on the 
occasion to all the officers of every denomination, 
to all the troops of the United States in general, 
and, in particular, to those gallant and persevering 
men who had resolved to defend the rights of 
their invaded country so long as the war should 
continue.’ For these are the men who ought to 
be considered as the pride and boast of the 
American Army; and who, crowned with well- 
earned laurels, may soon withdraw from the field 
of glory to the more tranquil walks of civil life. 


? This proclamation was issued on the anniversary of the 
opening of the war for independence at Lexington and Con- 
cord, on the rgth of April, 1775, just eight years before. 

? For a long time the Continental army was made up of 
men enlisted for only short terms. Fluctuation, inefficiency 
and disaster were the consequences. At length enlistments 
were made for the war, whatever might be its length. This 
system gave strength and permanency to the army, and the 
ranks, after a while, were filled with veterans. 





While the General recollects the almost infinite 
variety of scenes through which we have passed, 
with a mixture of pleasure, astonishment and 
gratitude; while he contemplates the prospect 
before us with rapture; he cannot. help wishing 
that all the brave men (of whatever condition 
they may be) who have shared in the toils and 
dangers of effecting this glorious revolution, of 
rescuing millions from the hand of oppression, 
and of laying the foundation of a great Empire, 
might be impressed with a proper idea of the 
dignified part they have been called to act (under 
the smiles of Providence) on the stage of human 
affairs; for happy, thrice happy, shall they be 
pronounced hereafter who have contributed any- 
thing, who have performed the meanest office in 
erecting this stupendous fabric of Freedom and 
Empire on the broad basis of independency ; 
who have assisted in protecting the rights of 
human nature and establishing an asylum for the 
poor and oppressed of all nations and religions. 

The glorious task for which we first flew to 
arms being thus accomplished, the liberties of our 
country being fully acknowledged and firmly 
secured by the smiles of heaven on the purity of 
our cause and the honest exertions of a feeble 
people (determined to be free) against a powerful 
nation (disposed to oppress them), and the charac- 
ter of those who have persevered through every ex- 
tremity of hardship, suffering and danger, being 
immortalized by the illustrious appellation of the 
Patriot Army—nothing more remains but for the 
actors of this mighty scene to preserve a perfect, 
unvarying constancy of character through the very 
last act; to close the drama with applause; and 
to retire from the military theatre with the same 
approbation of angels and men which have crowned 
all their former virtuous actions. 

For this purpose no disorder or licentiousness 
must be tolerated—every considerate and well- 
disposed soldier must remember it will be ab- 
solutely necessary to wait with patience until peace 
shail be declared, or Congress shall be enabled 
to take proper measures for the security of the 
public stores, &c. As soon as these arrangements 
shall be made, the General is confident there will 
be no delay in discharging with every mark of 
distinction and honor all the men enlisted for 
the war, who will have then faithfully performed 
their engagements with the public. The General 
has already interested himself in their behalf; and 
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he thinks he need not repeat the assurances of his 
disposition to be useful to them on the present 
and every other proper occasion. In the mean- 


time he is determined that no military neglects o? 
excesses shall go unpunished while he retains the 
command of the army.’ 


1 Washington now had a task to perform which required 
great wisdom, judgment and discretion, He had lately sup- 
pressed a rising mutiny in the army at Newburgh, excited by 
the injudicious addresses of an aide-de-camp of General 
Gates, and had in a measure restored contentment in the 
army by promises of justice. Now rumofs of peace had 
excited expectations in the army of a spcedy discharge from 
the service, an act that would be especiaily acceptable to 
those who had enlisted “for the war.” So deeply had that 
idea become impressed, that Washington found it difficult to 
hold them under that sense of discipline which is necessary 
to bind together the individuals of an army. The Congress 
were so dilatory in transmitting to Washington intelligence 
of peace that suspicion had been awakened in the minds of 
the soldiers that official despatches on the subject had been 
kept back that the men might be held beyond their term of 
engagement. This suspicion was so strong at times that it 
was difficult to keep the soldiery from the commission of 
absolute acts of insubordination. Washington felt that the 
idea was a natural one in the minds of men such as the Con- 
tinental army was composed of. 

In that critical situation of affairs, the proclamation of 
Congress for a cessation of hostilities, made on the 11th cf 
April, 1783, reached Washington’s headquarters at New- 
burgh on the 17th of that month. It was unaccompanied 
by any instructions from the Congress for the Commander-in- 
Chief’s conduct respecting the discharge of that portion of the 
army if it shonld be found necessary, or any intimation on 
that head. Washington was much embarrassed. -, Knowing 
the temper of the men who had enlisted for the war, he 
rightly believed that to suppress the proclamation or an an- 
nouncement af it would increase suspicions. Knowing also 
their expectations, he felt that to publish the bare proclama- 
tion to men who would not distinguish between it and a 
definitive declaration of peace, when they had authentic in- 
formation that peace had taken place, would serve to 
strengthen their ideas that an immediate discharge was their 
right, and would stamp any claim to their further service 
with an appearance of injustice. “In this dilemma, and 
being totally ignorant of the designs of the enemy in New 
York,” Washington wrote to the President of Congress on 
the 18th, “ who, from all I can collect, are making no show 
of an early evacuation of that city, I found it difficult to 
decide on the line of my duty. I therefore called a full 
council of the general officers of the army on the occasion. 
It was their unanimous judgment that it would be equally 
impracticable and impolitic to attempt to suppress the procla- 
mation, and that it should be issued in this day’s orders. At 
the same time, the general officers are deeply impressed with 
an idea of the little remaining hold which, after the publica- 
tion, we may expect to have upon the men/or the war, and 
of the absolute necessity there is that Congress should come 





The Adjutant-General will have sugh working 
parties detailed to assist him in making prepara- 
tions for a general rejoicing as the Chief-Engineer 
with the army shall call for—and the Quarter- 
master-General will also furnish such materials as 
he may want. 

The Quartermaster-General? will without delay 
procure such a number of discharges to be printed 
as will be sufficient for all the men enlisted for 
the war; he will please to apply to headquarters 
for the form. 

An extra ration of liquor to be issued to every 
man to-morrow, to drink perpetual peace, indepen- 
dence and happiness to the United States of America. 


to some speedy determination upon this interesting point, as 
to what is to be the period of these men’s service, and that 
they should give the earliest communication to me of their 
decision, for my instruction towards effecting this important 
object.”” Washington then suggested the propriety of send- 
ing from the Congress a committee, with power to decide on 
the necessary arrangements for the dissolution of the army 
at a proper time; and he recommended the Congress to allow 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the ‘‘ men for the 
war” to take with them as their own property, and as a gra- 
tuity, the arms and accoutrements then held. ‘ This act,” 
Wafhington wrote, “ would raise pleasing sensations in the 
minds of those worthy and faithful men, who, from their 
early engaging in the war at méderate bounties, and from 
their patient continuance under innumerable distresses, have 
not only deserved nobly of their country, but have obtained 
an honorable distinction over those who, with shorter times, 
have gained large. pecuniary rewards. This, at a compara- 
tively smal) expense, would be deemed an honorable testi- 
monial from Congress of the regard they bear to those dis- 
tinguished worthies, and the sense they have had of those 
sufferings, virtues and services which have been so happily 
in-trumental toward the establishment and the security of the 
rights, liberties, and independence of this rising empire- 
These constant companions of their toils, preserved with 
sacred attention, would be handed down from the present 
possessors to their children, as honorary badges of bravery 
and military merit; and would probably be brought forth, 
on some future occasions, with pride and exultation, to be 
improved with the same military ardor and emulation in the 
hands of posterity as they have been used yb their fore- 
fathers in the present establishment and foundation of our 
national independence and glory.” 

The Congress, in compliance with the recommendations, 
of this letter, resolv: 4, five. days after it was written, that the 
time of men engased to serve during the war would not 
expire until the ratification of the definitive treaty of peace; 
also that the ron-commissioned officers and soldiers of that 
description who should continue until that period should 
be “allowed their firearms and accoutrements as an extra 
reward for their long and faithfyl services.” 

2 Colonel Timothy Pickering, 
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HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, APRIL 19, 1783. 

To erect a frame for an illumination, the several 
corps in this cantonment are to square and deliver 
at the new building on Monday next the following 
pieces of timber, viz. : 
Maryland Detachment, 2 pieces, " ft. I tee . inches square. 
Jersey Regiment, 5 do do 
Jersey Battalion, 2 do 
First York Regiment, 2 do 
Second York Reg’t, 3 do 
Hampshire Regiment, 8 do 
Hampshire Battalion, 3 do 
Ist Massachusetts Reg,9g do 
4th do do 


7th do 
2d do 
Sth do 
8th do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Each commanding officer of a brigade is re- 
quested to appoint an officer to assist Colonel 
Gouvion in making preparations for the illumina- 
tion. Colonel Gouvion will “meet the officers so 
appointed at 12 o’clock to-morrow at the new 
building. 


3d 
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HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, APRIL 27, 1783. 


The Board appointed to take into consideration 
the claims of the candidates for the badge of 
merit, report, that Sergeant Churchill, of the 
Second Regiment Light Dragoons, and Sergeant 
Brown, of the late Fifth Connecticut Regiment, 
are, in their opinion, severally entitled to the 
badge of merit, and do therefore recommend 
them to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
as suitable characters for that honorary distinction. 

The Commander-in-Chief is pleased to order 
the before-named Sergeant Elijah Churchill, of 
the Second Regiment of Light Dragoons, and 
Sergeant Brown, of the late Fifth Connecticut 
Regiment, to be each of them invested with the 
badge of merit. They will call at headquarters 
on the third of May, when the necessary certifi- 
cates and badges will be ready for them. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, TUESDAY, sMay 1, 
1783. 
The Honorable the Congress have been pleased 
to pass the following resolves : 
** By the United States in Congress assembled, the 
23d April, 1783: 
Resolved, That in the opinion of Congress the 








time of the men engaged to serve during the war 
does not expire until the ratification of the defini- 
tive treaty of peace. 

That such of the non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers of the above description as con- 
tinue in service to that period shall be allowed 
their firearms and accoutrements as an extra 
reward for their long and faithful services.’ 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, May 3, 1783. 
MAJOR-GENERAL HEATH’S ORDERS. 

The field and commissioned officers of the Mas- 
sachusetss line are desired to meet at the new pub- 
lic building on Monday next, 10 o’clock A.M., to 
elect one of their number to meet the general 
officers and such delegates as may be chosen by 
the other lines, on Tuesday next, 10 o’clock a.M.,; 
at the above-mentioned place, for the purpose of 
considering the expediency of the officers of the 
army forming themselves into a military society.’ 
The eldest officer of theline present will please to 
preside and report. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, May 21, 1783. 


The contractors and sutlers of the army are not 
to sell any rum or other spirituous liquors to the 
troops unless the person applying therefor produce 
a written permission specifying the quantity and 
signed by a commissioned officer. 

The General thinks it necessary to caution the 
soldiers against the foolish practice which he is in- 
formed has prevailed in some instances of dis- 
posing of their notes and securities of pay at a 
very great discount, when it is evident the specu- 
lators on those securities must hereafter obtain the 
full payment of their nominal value. He also 
wishes that any instances which shall be discovered 
of fraud or unfairness in the dealing of sutlers or 
traders might be reported in writing to the orderly 
office, in order that measures should be taken to 
remedy all abuses of that kind.* 


1 These resolutions were passed after a letter from Wash- 
ington on the subject, written at Newburgh on the 18th of 
April, 1783, was received and read by the Secretary. 

2 This was the first public notice of the intention to form 
the Society of the Cincinnati, an account of which is given 
on page 244 of the MonTHLY for April, 1875. 

3It seems that there were speculators in human misery 
then, as well as now, ready to take advantage of the poor 
soldier’s necessities to deprive him of hard earned money for 
very little consideration. 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION, 


By Davip 


CHAPTER XIII. BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART. 

Etsiz and the young lady Margaret have been 
too long out of sight. We left them when Teunis 
did, on the side of the North Mountain. He went 
below for the purpose of obtaining information 
concerning Brandt, and that he might be of service 
to the friends of Elsie. The fact that this lady 
had been forcibly carried away from her friends, 
was a mystery which must be unravelled before her 
freedom could be obtained, and it lay heavily on 
his mind ; but the occurrence may have been for- 
gotten by us, while following after that gang of 
land pirates, whose object was revenge, under the 
guise of patriotism. 

But our narrative, like the marchings and 
countermarchings of an army of observation, must 
go backwards as well as forwards. It was-so that 
Teunis Roe had to ride on his unexpected expedi- 
tion. First to Hoogenhuisen, then down the 
mountain to the Vlatts below; up again on the 


outlook for Brandt, whence he turned again, in 
search of the two females he had left that morn- 
ing. Now that they were missing he came at once 
to the conclusion that Elsie had deemed it best to 
leave their retreat for some place of greater safety. 


But he was mistaken. The events of that morn- 
ing were deeply interesting to both the girls, for 
the two had become identified, and the absence of 
Teunis was felt, even by Elsie, with more anxiety 
than she would have admitted. They sat down on 
a smooth place to break their fast upon the frag- 
ments which Elsie had carried with her from the 
husking-bee. Dame Myers had not only heaped 
up the plate of her favorite with Benjamin’s share, 
but had watched her to be sure that she eat 
enough, since they had plenty, and more to cook. 
After feeding with what would have satisfied a 
hungry soldier at the close of a day’s march, she 
put one of these piles in Elsie’s apron, which, in 
her haste, she carried all night, and when she um- 
rolled the bundle, it showed crullers, olecake, 
sausages and roleshees, lying all snugly together. 
To a delicate stomach such a mess might not be de- 
licious; but with appetites sharpened by fasting 
and the morning air of the mountains, there were 
no objections offered, even by Margaret, who was 

Voi. VII.—23 














Murbocu. 


heard often to declare that the sweetest meal that 
she ever partook of was on a rock, three thousand 
feet above the sea, in the dark gray of the morn- 
ing, with the Indians on her trail. 

‘If ever I return again to my native England,”’ 
said Margaret, ‘‘I shall have a breakfast as nearly 
as possible like this once a year, on the top of 
Snowdon. But we have no such heights in old 
England as this. Oh, what a glorious panorama, 
now that the mist has rolled away. But tell me, 
Elsie, is that plain we look upon level down to the 
river brink? I thought, on coming up, we rose up 
over little hills before we ascended this giant. 
There do not seem to be any inequalities what- 
ever ; but tell me, can that be the great river that 
I have read of, and sailed upon so lately? Now, 
from here it seems but like a silver ribbon, drawn 
through a fawn velvet robe—so narrow. The 
Thames and the Rhine are not to be compared 
with it. Not a vessel on its bosom.’’ 

‘‘You are mistaken, Miss Clinton,’’—for by 
this time Margaret had informed Elsie who she 
was—‘‘that stream is broad.and deep, but the © 
woods, the plains and the mountains are all great, 
and you are judging the river in comparison with 
these. They correspond with the Continent we 
live upon. My uncle says, that while he was in 
England he was all the time trying to contract his 
views. You are obliged to expand your powers of 
comparison. That was the way he explained the 
difference of feeling to an English officer whom he 
met up here once. ‘See those hills,’ said he, 
pointing to the Green Mountains. ‘They lie on 
the borders of Canada. Opposite to you are the 
mountains of Connecticut ; and these on the right 
lie near the coast of New York.’ ”’ 

‘‘ And who was that officer of England that 
came up here with your uncle?”’ said Margaret, 
‘* for I thought none of them ever had been so high 
up in this land.’’ 

‘* His name was Calderwood,”’ said Elsie, ‘‘ and 
he spends his time in examining all the curious 
points of the region, and delights in explaining the 
causes of things to us.”’ 

‘* Spends his time up here; and his name! It 
cannot possibly be the Calderwood that I know.” 
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** Did I say spends his time? I meant he did 
spend his time.’’ There was an evident hesitancy 
in her manner, which her companion was too 
quick not to observe, and too well-bred to pursue 
the query; still the name lingered on her ear. 
Here Elsie gave a sudden start as if she had seen 
something that awakened horror. She stood on 
the highest point, scrutinizing a dark mote on the 
river, which was becoming more visible every 
moment. Elsie changed colors more rapidly than 
an April sky, but was silent. 

‘‘What attracts your eye so intently?’’ said 
Margaret, at the same time gazing down in the 
direction she saw her friend looking ; when, with 
equal rapidity, her countenance grew pale and red 
in an jastant, as she exclaimed: ‘‘ A ship! a ship! 
I have seen a ship before, at sea, but one from 
such a height as this never before.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Elsie with some bitterness, ‘‘a 
king’s ship, where she has no business to be. Oh, 
if our people had but a match for her, I could 
stand here and see her driven back to sea, and clap 
my hands at her.’’ 

**It would be-a grand and awful sight to you; 
but to me, my dear Elsie, how terrible, when I re- 
alize that my father and mother are on board. 
Oh, my dear parents, how Ilong to be in your 
arms.’’ . 

It was indeed the Vulture, that had, after the 
abduction of Margaret, remained near the place 
where they first missed the Indian Kiskataam. On 
this account the attack upon Sopus had been de- 
layed twenty-four hours; while in the meantime 
the cruel kidnapper was making his way where no 
ship could follow. 

‘* She is well named the Vulture,’’ said Elsie, 
‘* which is a kind of eagle, the Dominie tells us, 
that scents carrion afar off. There she spreads her 
wings, and before night her cruel beak- will be in 
the heart of some innocent Whigs, whose only 
fault is, that they love their country and their lib- 
erty better than they love King George.”’ 

** Have pity on me, dear Elsie, I am in your 
hands, and you are kind to me, and I cannot be 
angry with you, though you are severe. My pa- 
rents are in that ship, and my brother is there, and 
one very dear to me is there, who would shed his 
blood willingly for me—all are suffering. Oh, if 
they could but see me, as I do them at this mo- 
ment.”’ 

‘* Well, I shall repress my feelings, Miss Clin- 





ton, for your sake, and please to forgive my ardor, 
but remember that this is the day Brandt is ex- 
pected to come from this very mountain height, to 
join hands with the Tories below ; and that ship is 
hovering there to help them. No wonder my 
heart glows with anger, when I recollect that my - 
father is in danger, and all my friends exposed.”’ 

‘Elsie! Elsie! forgive me, and cast me aside, 
for I’m not deserving the trouble and the risk you 
run on my account. Oh, God! what have I done 
that I should be sent here to these wilds. ‘There 
is a hawk sailing down; If I had but his wings 
for a few minutes !—ten minutes in possession of 
his power would put me beyond all harm.”’ 

‘Lady Margaret, you were on board-of that 
ship, and all the power of great England was 
pledged to defend you, so long as that flag waved, 
and yet you fell into the snare of the fowler; you 
trusted a human arm and it failed you. Here am 
I who have lived all my days in these wilds, and 
yet Iam free. The hand that holds up that hawk 
teaching him to stretch out his wings toward the 
south, will carry you carefully home if it be His 
will, and if not, all the armies and navies of King 
George combined cannot insure your safety.’’ 

As is common in these high regions, clouds 
began to gather around the tops of the peaks, 
enveloping everything in mist, so that the river 
and the plain soon became invisible. Margaret 
was almost in despair at the thought of being cut 
off from her home, which seemed so near, and 
could scarcely refrain from crying aloud to her 
mother. Elsie, more prudent, was trying t@ per- 
suade her weeping friend to come under shelter 
before the rain should commence. The anxious 
daughter would look down where she knew her 
mother was; and long after all was thick darkness 
her eyes were vainly penetrating the cloud that 
hung over the river. A sudden breeze springing 
up, dispersed some of the mist when the vessel 
was seen rising up out of the water, huge and 
seemingly much farther off. 

‘‘ She is leaving me, and I must be cut loose 
from all that I love; O, Father! O, God! send 
me help in this hour of my trouble.”’ 

Again all was enveloped in clouds. Elsie now 
took hold of Margaret’s arm, drawing her gently 
to the ground, beside herself, while she pointed 
to the ledge of flat rock near them, where the - 
hated Indian stood, gazing in the same direction 
with them; and evidently absorbed in the move- 
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ments of the ship, which his keener eye still saw 
through the thick mist. 

This was enough; the voice of Margaret was 
calmed in an instant. She laid her head upon 
the lap of her friend, where she rested and re- 
covered her strength. A cave where Elsie and 
her cousin had once taken shelter during a storm 
was the place to which she determined to remove, 


immediately after the sun had passed his height. 


In the meantime they lay close to each other, 
near the spot where Teunis had left them, still 


overlooking the grand valley of the Hudson. It | 


was asmall place to lie easy in, but the fear of 
being seen by eyes which they knew were near 
and watchful, made them lie close. 

Margaret, gradually recovering from the agita- 
tion caused by the sight of the ship, was anxiously 
watching the face of her friend. 

‘*Elsie,’’ said she, ‘‘ say something good to me 
in your own langtage. Something that your kind 
minister says—that Dominie you speak of. It 
must be good, for it makes you so kind.’’ 

‘*We might sleep one hour till the shower be 
past. When the’sun comes out after rain,. it 
always makes me feel strong,’’ said Elsie; ‘‘ and 
gratitude to the Creator makes me still stronger.’’ 

‘¢ And I am stronger now that you are speaking. 
Tell me what you have learned that is good for 
me to hear.”’ 

Elsie repeated in Dutch: 
down in peace and sleep.’’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said Margaret; ‘For thot’ Lord 
only makest me to dwell in safety.’ I have read 
that in the Psalter.’’ 

‘*Lie still, Miss Clinton,’’ said Elsie in a 
whisper, ‘‘ for an Indian has ears quicker than a 
white man, and a thick cloud, I have heard, gives 
out strange sounds. Hark! there are voices not 
far from us. Let us trust in God still. Hush! 
There they are again. Hush!’ 

They lay still till all was quiet, when both fell 
asleep; Margaret dreaming of home. A ship 
sailed beautifully before her dreaming fancy, and 
the whole world was gay for a moment, to be 
overcast the next. As for Elsie, she was too well 
aware of the danger to allow herself to be wholly 
overcome by sleep. She merely slumbered ; then 
arousing, began to deliberate as to the best way 
of escaping out of the toils which she was certain 
must be spread already around them. Prudence 
said, ‘‘ wait till night throws over you his thick 


**T will both lay me 





cloak, unless the present mist continues, when the 
chances may be quite as good.’’ She feit as if 
Teunis would return again during the day, and 
perhaps bring aid with him, in which case it 
would be best to remain where they would be in 
his way. 

When Margaret awoke, the rain had passed, 
and the mountain-tops were clear, while all below 
was in terrible commotion. The stormhad de- 
scended, and was then raging in its fury below. 
The two refugees felt refreshed, and exulted at 
the sight; and, placing themselves in a narrow 
cavity, which hid them on all sides and left the 
view to the east still open, they sat down to 
contemplate the scene beneath their feet. 

‘* It seldom happens,”’ said Elsie, ‘‘ that any one 
has the chance of seeing such a storm as that from 
this height. Listen there, how thé thunder is 
bursting out of that darkness. LLook—oh, look! 
how these lightnings break out on all sides, Do 
you see that flash there, Miss Clinton ?”’ 

‘‘Really, dear Elsie, that is majestic. They 
seem like serpents rolling themselves in the dust 
raised by an earthquake.”’ 

‘*Or rather, like what we read of Sinai, that 
sent forth thunderings and lightnings and a thick 
cloud.’’ 

‘** Yes, Elsie, there it comes sailing along from 
the north, like a great admiral ship. How calm 
and powerful his advance! Now he comes more 
swiftly. The “sight of the conflict impels him 
forward. Now he will speak. He is charged 
with fire and wrath. Why, the whole Armada 
run at his approach.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said “Elsie, taking up the enthusiastic 
language of Margaret, ‘‘they are but playing 
around your admiral till they get a better place. 
See how they send their fires into his sides! Ah! 
how the Dominie would shout at that, and clap 
his hands, singing: ‘What aileth thee, ye moun- 
tains, that ye skipped like rams and ye little hills 
like lambs.’ ”’ 

‘* Ah, I see my great admiral has scattered ; he 
is in fragments. I have heard my uncle say that 
great ships were not always great victors.”’ 

‘* That may be true ; I know that great Goliath 
fell before little David, and a great king that shall 
be nameless may learn that the battle is not to the 
strong.”’ 

‘Let me repeat to you, Elsie, words that I 
learned in school, that I never have seen pictured 
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before my eyes till this moment. They describe 
a great battle in the heavens between the good 
and the bad spirits: 


“Tn his right hand, 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, such as in their souls infixed 
Plagues. O’er shields and helmed heads he rode; 
Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate. 

As if a herd 

Of goats, or timorous flock together thronged, 
Drove them before him, thunder-struck, pursued 
With terrors and furies, to the bounds 
And crystal wall of Heaven.’ ” 


‘*That sounds grand, though I do not under- 
stand it full. My mind, you see, always runs to 
the words of our Dominie when I see such a sight. 
When he describes the last day, when seven 
thunders utter their voices, and when I see the 
clouds chasing each other as they do now, it puts 
me in mind of what the good Book says about 
‘giving their flocks to the thunderbolts.’ ’’ 

‘** Well, Elsie, I confess that your old Dominie 
and his Book beatsmy Milton. But here’ comes 
a new turn in this divine panorama. There, the 
scattered troops are wheeling into squares, just as 
I have seen in Hyde Park on a review day, when 
the several regiments moved to the rendezvous ; 
while the numberless spectators, like those broken 
masses that remain in the distance, remind me 
how the crowd fringed the outside, impatiently 
watching the centre till it should spread out again. 
Do you suppose that the army is about to disperse 
to quarters, and leave the heaven as clear as it was 
this morning?”’ “ 

Elsie replied, that she thought rain would de- 
scend in torrents upon the whole Hudson valley, 
and she foretold truly. Elsie was familiar with the 
scene, and could in a degree foretell what might 
arise ; while her companion was too much rapt in 
the awful mystery beneath to anticipate the com- 
ing change. 

** Look, Miss Margaret ! see in the south, how 
the rainbow is forming. Now see again in the 
north.”’ 

‘*Glorious! I have been on the side of the 
Alps, but never beheld anything like this. Hush, 
dear Elsie, do not speak, lest you mar its per- 
fection bya breath.’’’ All the sorrow she had felt 
an hour ago was forgotten, and lifting herself up, 
she whispered, ‘‘Oh, mother,—Oh’’—Bertaam, 
she would have said—*‘ could you but see that bow 


the sign of His love. 





of promise, you would hope gs I do. You cannot 
see it, for the rain is above you.”’ 

“That bow,”’ said the proud Elsie, “‘ is over the 
land of the rebel.’’ 

‘No matter; if all the people of the country be 
like Teunis and my own Elsie, I could kiss them 
in purest love ;’’ and she embraced her friend in 
tears and smiles blended. ‘‘ Alas! I was thinking 
only of myself when you spoke just ‘now, Elsie. 
Poor worm that I am, when all around me ought 
to lift me above, and give me a sense of the great- 
ness of Him who has set his bow in the cloud, as 
Can you read signs, Elsie ?’’ 

‘« Let me try and read this,’’ said the good girl, 
willing to chase the gloom and despair away from 
the mind of her companion at a moment when so 
much depended on energetic exertion. ‘‘ There 
were thick clouds this morning; you began to 
climb these mountain heights in despair. The sun 
came out and dispersed the gloom Teunis and I 
led you to this place of refuge ; your enemies are 
still around you, muttering like the thunder be- 
neath. Now the bow of promise appears, and you 
will be delivered from all your fears.” 

‘*Thank you, thank you, dearest friend; I 
should trust, since you have been sent to me in 
this wild region, like an angel from heaven, where 
I had no right to expect any one but an enemy at 
this time. But see, the bow has fallen flat on the 
ground.’’ : 

«It isonly the sackcloth cloud that is spreading 
out farther to theeast. We girls of the hills say 
that these bright colors we see are the eyes of good 
people below, shining through to their friends in 
heaven; and that black parts cover very wicked 
folks. The rays of the sun never get through to 
them.” 

The ears of the English girl were not shut to 
this fancy of her companion, but her eyes were 
watchful, lest she might lose the smallest change in 
the wondrous spectacle. 

‘« There, it rises again,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘as it 
was before ; asif Michael and Ithuriel had stood at 
its opposite points, raising it as an archway to the 
celestial city. I have read in the Psalter something 
about lifting up the everlasting gates that the King 
of Glory might enter in.’’ 

‘* Yes, Miss Margaret, and no grating sound on 
these hinges. How rich the gilding, and the form 
how perfect. Have you ever seen anything like 
that near kings’ palaces?’’ 
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** No, Elsie! but see: like all earthly grandeur 
it departs. Already it gives way at the centre of 
the curve. Dimness is now passing over the 
whole ; what remains even now is more in memory 
of what was, than in assurance of what is.’’ 

‘* True, every one walketh in avain show. That 
jewel is gone ; so we.must wait for that sight which 
is seen in heaven.”’ 

‘*And are there rainbows in heaven, Elsie? 
Any gems as resplendent as the one we have seen 
pass? Heaven shall seem more glorious than ever 
it did, after what I have just looked upon.’’ 

** Oh, yes, there is a rainbow there around about 
the throne, in sight like untoemerald. Our Dom- 
inie would tell us that these are figures of realities. 
The ¢verlasting beauty of heaven, and the un- 
fading splendor of its riches; I have heard him 
preach about the rainbow, when he told us that 
Noah stood on a mountain, five times higher up 
than High Peak, and saw a bow stretching over a 
plain through which the river Euphrates runs.”’ 

‘* And what good did that do to his simple 
people. Our parsons tell us what will be of prac- 
tical good to us.. What the better were you, 
Elsie, on that account ?”’ 

‘* We were told by the good man that the bow 
was the signature of God, put to the covenant he 
had made with Noah; and that the bow in heaven 
was the sign of our salvation being fully secured.’’ 

‘* Ah, I see,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘and the good 
you obtain, is in believing that God is faithful to 
his covenant. That is good; I will believe in the 
sign ; I feel stronger when you speak of that.”’ 

‘¢ There is other business for us, dear Miss Clin- 
ton—look down there,’’ said the watchful Elsie; 
and in the direction where her finger pointed the 
eager eye of her companion was turned, when she 
saw to her horror, Clifford in close conversation 
with Shandaagan ; and the chief Kiskataam was 
coming toward them. They were scrutinizing 
closely the ground, as if they had discovered foot- 
priuts. The rupture between the Englishman and 
the Indian had been apparently made up; and one 
thought filled them both, though it was plain that 
as yet they were all at fault. No question but 
they were on the trail of the two fugitives ; and 
had they followed on in the direct line, it would 
have brought them to the spot where they would 
have found the cave—empty; for a few feet far- 
ther, and the girls were prepared to swing them- 
selves over the face of the precipice, as foxes do 





when pursued by hunters. But the pursuers lost 
track of their game at the point where they were 
seen. Elsie had extemporized, out of her under- 
dress, two pairs of moccasins, which had no 
special form and they completely baffled the red 
man, who could not decide the kind of animal to 
which it belonged. 

What more particularly diverted their attention 
at this critical moment was the sound of Teunis’s 
horse’s hoofs along the rocky path. The two 
Indians glided out of sight, to elude suspicion, 
leaving Clifford to have an interview with the 
young Boerman alone, which completely changed 
the whole aspect of affairs, and saved the fugitives 
from making a desperate venture in another di- 
rection. 


CHAPTER XIV. A TRIAL OF FAITH AND FORTITUDE, 


Nicut came gratefully to the fugitives, and 
Elsie had in her own mind determined to get 
down into the valley, and reach early some place 
of refuge. How to get through, when enemies 
were around, so quick in eye and ear, was the 
question that came to her lips. Her knowledge 
of the Indian character, and her present acquaint- 
ance with the cause of Miss Margaret’s trouble, 
made her fully aware of the vigilance of their 
enemies. Add to all, the threatened raid of the 
great Mohawk was near at hand; so that should 
they escape Clifford and his satellites they were 
in great danger of falling into the line of Brandt’s 
party. In that case Margaret resolved upon giving 
up at once, well persuaded that the daughter of 
an English officer must be safer in Brandt’s hands 
than in Ciifford’s. But then, what must Elsie, 
the daughter of a Schuyler, expect but bondage. 
No matter; her first care was to get through the 
lines of Kiskataam, who she knew must be watch- 
ing with the eye and the ear of a catamount. 

‘Let me take one full view of the stars from 
this high observatory, before we go Lack into the 
darkness. I may never see the like again. What 
does your Dominie say of them that does you 
good? It will do me good to hear it.”’ 

‘He says,’’ said the honest Dutch girl, ‘‘ that 
were the sun always to shine, we would lose one- 
half of the glory of the heavens ; and that were we 
always prosperous, there would be no_star dust 
scattered over our path.”’ 

‘*T suppose he adds one thing more—that if 
there were no death, there could be no heaven. 
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Let us go; had I not been stolen away, I would 
never have seen Elsie, nor these resplendent scenes 
that have risen upon me this day from early dawn 
till dewy eve.’’ . 

At this instant Elsie almost shouted, and wouid 
have clapped her hands, had not her friend, who 
now had learned caution, prevented her, when, 
pointing to the southward, she said, ‘‘ the “eken 
vuur is lighted on the lookout. I knew that 
Teunis was true to his word. It blazes, see, from 
the back of that hill. My mother! we must find 
our way to her. The sky is all red above the hill. 
I gathered these pitch knots myself, and helped 
my father to build the pile. My heart and my 
hand shall go together.’’ 

‘*Then Teunis had not the promise of both 
this morning when he left?’’ inquired Margaret, 
willing to lead the mind of Elsie away from sad 
thoughts, which, in her turn, she now had suf- 
fered to intrude upon her usually vivacious spirit. 

‘* There are reasons, Margaret, which you can- 
not fully understand. I would not divide myself 
from my country’s cause. My heart must not be 
put on neutral ground, nor yet on the king’s.’’ 

‘*King’s men are more esteemed in London 
than other men, and Teunis would be promoted 
there.’’ ; 

‘** May be,”’ said Elsie, ‘‘ but the blood tingles 
in our brains here at the sight of freedom and of 
truth.’’ 

**T have wondered all this day, when I have 
heard you express your patriotism so strongly, 


where you could have learned such sentiments. , 


Have you mingled with others than your own 
people ?”’ 

‘My dear Margaret, were you to sit one day 
under the pulpit of Dominie Schuneman, you 
would not wonder any more. Oh, I wish you 
could hear him, when he is arousing up the minute 
men. How the fire flies cut of his eyes when he 
bids them bring back their shield, or be brought 
back on it.”’ 

‘*What makes you look down there so earn- 
estly, Elsie?’’ as she saw the anxious girl gaze 
into the dark. ‘‘ Tell me if you see anything 
alarming ?”’ 

‘* Nothing, only I see the red skins are kindling 
a fire on the flat rock, as a signal for their fellow- 
murderers below. There will be hot work all 
around us before the morning. Let us go, and 
trust to Him who takes care of the young fawns 





up here over these mountains. Kiskataam has 
named you the Fawn. Let us look above all 
man’s power.” 

They set out upon their perilous journey, and 
as Elsie knew that the narrow road which runs 
between the two ponds was most likely to be 
watched, she at first determtned to go around ; 
yet considering within herself, ‘‘If the Indian 
suspects my presence, he will guess that I am 
more likely to avoid such a trap, and fall into the 
other. It will be better for me to go forward and 
examine for myself.’?’ Thus communicating her 
plan to her companion, she left her, with instruc- 


‘tions how she should proceed in the event of her 


being unable to return. 

** Go back,’’ said the intrepid girl, ‘‘to where 
we have been all day. Stand on the place mo- 
tionless, and wait. If I am alive, help will find 
you before noon. Wait here till you see the Ell- 
wand [yard-stick]—those three stars up through 
that tree. If Iam not back then, do‘as I have 
bid you ; and remember you are a soldier’s daugh- 
ter, and God’s arm is with you in all places.’’ 

‘But, dear Elsie, what if those cruel men keep 
you from helping me? They are cruel enough to 
kill you.”’ 

‘* They dare not. I have power over them by 
myself, which I could not have with you by my 
side. But if no one comes to you, there is one 
who will help you at the foot of thehill. Try and 
find your way down the road you saw Teunis take. 
But do not fear.’’ 

With that, Elsie went on into the dark, alone, 
while Margaret, with a palpitating heart, saw her 
depart. Elsie moved through the tangled under- 
brush with the utmost caution and quiet. Accus- 
tomed to such journeys she knew no fear of aught 
except the danger of falling into an ambush that 
might be laid for her. The farther she went, the 
slower was her progress, creeping rather than 
walking. Her present aim was, if possible, to get 
a glimpse of the persons who might be around the 
fire, and when she did get within sight, Clifford’s 
was the only figure she could discern. This as- 
sured her that the other two were out scouting. 
Creeping along to the westward, where the path is 
narrow, she judged it to be the most likely spot 
for a sentinel ; but how to find out, she was utterly 
at a loss: when, turning to the left, close by the 
path on which she came down upon her father’s 
trail on the preceding evening, she went up high 
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enough to send a heavy stone in the direction of 
Clifford, who, startled at the sound, fired off his 
gun, which in ten minutes brought in the other 
two. The Englishman was evidently in the great- 
est consternation, which rendered him nervous and 
made him act ridiculously, which, to an Indian, is 
-always an unpardonable offence. They evidently 
regarded his statements as the result of fear, for, 
with characteristic coolness, they stretched them- 
selves out before the fire to rest. This was 
enough, and the brave girl hastened back to her ter- 
rified companion, whom she found where she had 
directed. Little did either imagine the danger the 
the English girl had barely escaped ; while she was 
standing and waiting, Kiskataam had passed upon 
the other side of the rock where she was; but 
she had escaped, and Elsie, kissing her, said: 

‘* There shall not a hair of your head fall to the 
ground without His permission. Brace up now, 
for we have a long walk before us ere the day 
dawns. We must be quickly into the clove.’’ 

‘‘My dear Elsie, I am firmer, and can stand 
more fatigue than you suppose. I have been out 
with the chase before now, and you must know 
that we English girls are great walkers.”’ 

‘* You will require all your strength, Miss Clin- 
ton, when you come to the difference between 
those smooth lawns you told me of, and these 
humpy roads. Lean upon me, and be sure to no- 
tice when the rags get loose from your shoes, for 
we must not leave a trail behind us for these Jn- 
dian dogs.”’ 

They were now fairly on the way, and as Elsie 
determined that the safest plan was the boldest, 
she led her companion straight between the small 
lakes, passing close to the fire, along the edge of 
the pines that grew in the crevices of the rocks. 
Half carrying her charge, they crawled up the 
South Mountain, slowly and carefully, lest they 
should loosen any of the stones that lay anchored 
there, and so disturb the quick earsso near. Once 
up, they sat down to rest upon the big rock. 

Taking short journeys, and resting at intervals, 
they reached the gate of Hangenhainn, where the 
first welcome that met Elsie was the leaping of 
Rover coming out to meet them. 

Angelica, Elsie’s mother, was up and seated at 
a fire, which was grateful in the cold of that Octo- 
ber morning. Her pipe, always the first mouthful 
of comfort she took, was between her teeth ; while 
her eyes settled upon the growing blaze as if she 





would read therein the fortunes of the new day. 
On the entrance of her daughter, she did not fly 
into an ecstacy of feeling, as one of a more excita- 
ble race would have done; for besides being a true 
daughter of Holland, proverbial for their phlegm 
and slowness of action, women in these days had 
learned, through hardship and danger, to possess 
their souls in patience and quiet. 

In reply to the few questions put to her by El- 
sie, she quietly, but evidently in deep concern, 
stated that Martin had been away two nights. 
Teunis Roe had been up yesterday, inquiring after 
things; he had left only in the darkening. Some 
Indians had been seen prowling around. Tories 
had passed the house on the back road. These 
were the days that old Martinus, her grandfather, 
had often foretold would come. 

Elsie had left Margaret at the door till she 
should hold a brief conversation with her mother, 
and tell her that she had a stranger with her that 
had fallen into trouble. ‘‘ Let her come in, we 


will share what we have left with any poor wan- 
derer.”’ 

‘*Mammy, here is a stranger needing rest and 
I have brought her to you, and you will 


refuge. 
be a mother to her.”’ 

** Tee’s welcome, sae lang’s I’m here myself; 
nay one can tell vat te morrow vill bring varth.’’ 

‘Where is daddie, that you are sitting at the 
fireside at this late hour, alone ?’’ Elsie had her 
doubts all along that her father was entrapped in 
some way; but she hoped still that his absence 
might be voluntary. 

‘* Nefer sene hemme since tee was here dat 
nicht,’’ said the sad mother, as she blew out a 
double mouthful of the smoke that she had been 
keeping in till the question was wholly asked. 

The daughter was too good and too wise a com- 
forter to suggest more fears than were already 
preying upon the mind of the anxious wife ; so in- 
wardly revolving the different views of affairs, as 
they came up rapidly in her mind, she felt that the 
best plan for the present was to rest till daylight, 
and then act. So taking Margaret by the hand, 
she led her up a back stair to the chamber above. 

‘You must feel for the bed, my dear; misery 
has no choice. Lie down, but be ready to rise at 
a moment’s call. Never fear, for though you be 
surrounded, you will escape.” 

“‘Oh, Elsie, dear Elsie, I wish that 1 could lie 
down as contented in spirit as that good woman, 
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your mother, feels at this moment. I now know 
why you can be so forgiving and so kind to me, 
though my people are doing you and yours such 
injury. Hush! I want to hear your mother’s voice 
praying, though I cannot understand her words.”’ 

Angelica, immediately below, was saying in her 
own language, ‘‘ Looft den Heere myne ziele en 
all wat binnen in my is zynen Hieligen name.’’ 

‘*What does your good mother say, Elsie? I 
love to hear her voice.” 

The kind-hearted daughter, who was weeping to 
herself, and wishing to hide her feelings from her 
companion, could scarcely articulate an answer. 
‘* She is full of gratitude, Miss Clinton, to think 
that I am spared to her, and the words y®u heard 
her utter were, ‘ Bless the Lord, oh, my soul, and 
all that is within me, bless Hisholy name.’ Sleep, 
Margaret, for we must be up betimes, and work for 
liberty and life, judging from all that I see on the 
earth and in the sky.” 

Morning rose upon the world, in many parts as 
it had done before ; but these quiet regions, which 
knew no memorable change before, had a new 
page added to their history. All over the moun- 
tains to the westward were seen pillars of smoke, 
which plainly indicated the approach of the dread- 
ed Brandt from the fields of blood on which he 
had been committing havoc. Elsie had risen 
from the side of the weary fugitive, and was sur- 
veying the scene around, so as to determine the 
course of that day. She had some hope that Teu- 
nis might come to her aid, for she saw herself 
completely surrounded. Her heart fer amoment 
completely misgave her. Had she done right in 
risking all for this stranger? Might she not be 
sent, so that she would become a hostage, and so 
insure the safety of her own people against Brandt. 
Would it not be well to retain this lady? 

‘*No, God forbid !’’ was her impassioned cry. 
‘*Providence has placed her under my care. 
Neither parents or enemies would approve of 
treachery; no, nor the Dominie, nor my own 
heart. And now, that every hour in the company 
of this young lady has made me more in love with 
her, I will act out my feelings and my convictions, 
aid hope for the best.’’ 

She felt stronger, and was ready to perform 
whatever duty came first to hand: nor was she 
long in finding out work todo. She stood up to 
her full height on a jutting point of the rock, in 
the gray mist, and to a stranger in these parts who 





had never seen an object through a cloud, she 
would have appeared of gigantic size. Her hair 
was untied, and hung over her shoulders ; the loose 
dress which she had on flew forward in the wind, 
while her excited feelings gave her an earnestness 
of manner which could nét be hidden, even by 
the misty veil around her. Lifting up her arms to 
the Almighty, she invoked His blessing on her and 
on her parents on that day of trial. ‘‘ Send us a 
deliverer, O God; give me wisdom and courage, 
power and patience to guide and be guided through 
our perplexity and danger.”’ 

Turning her eyes downward, she plainly saw a 
strange figure approaching the place where she 
stood. In the mist it seemed also of gigantic 
size; but that did not deceive her, accustomed as 
she was to judge by things around her ; still the 
man who drew near could not be an Indian, from 
his walk ; nor was he a native of these regions, as 
indicated by his gait and dress. He did not bend 
forwards, as all those do who have climbed up 
hills from their infancy ; and his garments were 
worn with an air which showed that he knew what 
was dignified and becoming, though he affected to 
despise both, from the loose way in which the long 
gray cloak he had on was thrown around him. It 
was the Hermit of the hollow, who, at that moment, 
was most welcome. She, of all the young women 
of the hills was his especial favorite, and indeed 
the only one who met him heartily, and not with 
pity. He was a many-sided man, and had to be 
studied carefully, which all could not do, and 
many were accordingly repulsed by him, making 
some believe him mad, others a fool, and not a 
few that he was a spy upon the country, and in 
league with the Indians. Elsie believed him to be 
sound in head and in heart, except that he cher- 
ished a burning desire for revenge against some 
object that haunted him night and day. All her 
sagacity could never find out the direciion to 
which that passion pointed. 

**T have been searching for you, Elspeth, and 
have found you where other eyes, less kind than 
mine, might have seen you. Do you know that 
these hills are crowded just now with your ene- 
mies, and a ball could have brought down the 
Maid of Hoogenhuisen without any one being 
able to tell whence it came? How often have I 
told you to keep below the rocks, instead of stand- 
ing on them ?”’ 

‘‘There are times when fear should not inter- 
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fere with duty,’’ said Elsie, ‘‘ and this hour is one 
of them.’’ 

‘“‘I have waited for you two days. Have you 
lost confidence in me? Where is the token of my 
friendship and of my power, that you neither 
brought it nor sent it to me?”’ 

Elsie blushed at these words, which were in- 
tended as a reproof, for something understood be- 
tween them; but turning to her visitor, she told 
him that it had been impossible for her to come. 
He must take her word without any explanation 
just now; but here was the token still safe, and 
now, if he could help her, the time had come. 

‘* Yesterday is past and gone; to-day theré will 
be blood and fire. For that you must be ready. 
I have come to warn. The enemies of your 
country and of your house are near. You have 
just time to hide before they be on you. Hear 
them now on their way to the Dog Pool, where 
Martin is bound a prisoner. They will bring him 
round here that they may gloat their vengeance in 
seeing him lament over his burning home. But, 
Elspeth, the day of vengeance is at hand; I saw 
my enemy in my sleep, writhing in agony ; I could 
have brought him down with my gun this morn- 
ing; but no, I shall wait awhile yet, that the 
sweet morsel may become sweeter. Iam enjoying 
it in the prospect so much that I am sorry that the 
time is so near when I shall swallowit. Like the 
wildcat that I saw yesterday, playing with the 
rattlesnake, I will sport around him, mortify him, 
goad him to death, and then smite him.’’ Here 
the infuriated man turned to the place where the 
gathering was, around the flat rock; shook his 
closed hand, gave a wild shriek, and left the place, 
for Elsie to reflect alone upon what she had seen 
and heard from him. 

Whatever opinion Elsie had of the rapture of 
vengeance which this mysterious being indulged 
in at the close of this interview, she understood 
the warning in a literal sense, and made haste to 
take advantage of the time allotted to her. An- 
gelica was immediately informed of the necessity of 
the case. The most valuable part of the property 
had already been hidden away. A huge pile of 
bedding had long stood in a corner, from the floor 
to the ceiling, with other articles of warm clothing, 
hanging on hooks and nails along the walls, and on 
the joists, so that scarcely a vacant spot could be 
seen, were the special idols of Angelica’s fancy. 
She kept looking into that room, saying, ‘‘awee ! 





awee !|’’ wringing her hands at the loss of thirty 
years’ labor. No wonder the careful housewife 
for a moment gave way to sorrow, when she 
thought on all her plans thus blasted in a morning. 
Elsie reminded her mother of the Dominie’s text 
the last time they had been at the kerke of Kaats- 
kill: ‘‘ Wentelt uiven wegh op den. Heere en ver 
trourot op him: hy zal ’t maken.’’ 

‘* Tell it to me in English,’’ said Margaret ; “I 
need it as much as your mother.’’ 

**T am telling her,’’ said Elsie, ‘‘ to commit her 
way unto the Lord, and he shall bring it to pass.’’ 

All was business and haste below stairs, while 
every now and then Elsie went up to the highest 
part of the house, taking a survey of things around. 
‘The place from which she anticipated the danger 
was above them. Down the Clove road she was 
led to expect the band of ruffians, who were to 
come with her father a prisoner, and her main ob- 
ject now was to leave them an empty house. Dis- 
missing all the negroes, telling them that the In- 
dians were coming, she took her mother by the 
hand, and led her half forcibly up the hill at the 
back of the house, where the secret retreat had 
been prepared for more than two years; she 
opened the door that was but a fissure in the rocks, 
against which a stone lay, as if it had dropped 
down by chance; she pointed to it silently, that 
her mother and Margaret might go in first, crawl- 
ing on their hands and knees, Then following 
them, she let fall before the entrance the heavy 
block of stone, that had been prepared and bal- 
anced for this purpose so effectually, that it was 
both a natural and an artificial defence. Loop- 
holes were prepared both for seeing and shooting 
through ; and from the position of the fortress, the 
garrison could overlook whatever was going on 
around and below. 

The inside of the hiding-place was a natural 
cave, formed by the water and the frost together ; 
the latter loosening the rocks, and the former 
carrying off the debris; so that, in the course of 
time, there was, as is common in these lower 
shelves, a wide subterranean passage-way, which 
was believed to be a secret from all except the 
family and the Dominie. Like all such caves, 
there were roomy landing-places, where a troop of 
men might lodge, as the Dominie once said, after 
pressing himself through the narrow entrance: 
‘The gate is straight, but David and his men 
might hide themselves from Saul and his forces ; 
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and let me tell you, Martin, it may become to 
thee and Anshela, like the cave of Engeddi.’’ 

Safely landed, and at comparative ease, the 
three hunted women placed themselves so that 
they might see the outside through the stone 
grating. Nor was Elsie without the means of de- 
fence. There lay beside her the long duck-gun 
well loaded with heavy slugs, and a pair of large 
horse-pistols, which her father had used in the 
cavalry when a young man, in the old French war. 
Provisions enough to victual a garrison for a 
month, and bedding sufficient for two generations, 
had also been providentially placed here. 

The attack did not come that day, notwith- 
standing they were so warned. However, it was 
kindly given, doubtless in full knowledge of the 
enemies abroad. They saw two Indians prowling 
around all that day, and they had good reason to 
know that a watch was set upon them through 
the night, yet they all three’ slept and were rested. 

Soon were heard noises that increased every 
moment, till ten men disguised in mock Indian 
garb appeared. Flannel shirts to their middle, 
notched round ; short breeches, joined to leggins 
of buff deer-skin. Round the waist they wore a 
belt of raw-hide, in which were stuck side-arms. 
In the centre of this vanguard walked our friend 
Martin Schuyler, looking as calm and as dignified 
as ever he did when sitting in the Consistory of 
Kaatskill church. His hands were cruelly and 
unnecessarily tied behind his back, and his large 
soft hat, which had been first contemptuously 
knocked down on his head, was, on his coming 
near to his door, drawn far back, that he might 
the better witness the destruction of his property. 
They halted opposite the gate, and wheeling into 
the yard, the captain ordered a full stop, drawing 
his sword, which he laid flat over the back of his 


prisoner. 
‘¢ Now, you old Whig sinner,’ 
*¢ you see that Konig George has got long enough 


’ said the ruffian, 


arms to reach you at last. The Dominie has 
made you believe dat you leeven in de kloven der 
steen rotzen ende verborgen ; but the nest is not 
too high for Brandt’s claws.’’ 

The man who said this was one of the leaders, 
and his speech showed that he was actuated by 
malice as much as ioyalty, and that he only 
wanted the power to execute a wicked will. 

‘* Tell us,’’ cried out one coarser-grained still, 
‘*where the old vrowe has hidden away her mil- 





ledoleors. We must hear them clink, or by 
George and Saint-ne Claus, we will hang her up 
for smoked meat.’’ 

‘She is smoked already, Nick, and that long 
ago; ha! ha! ha!’’ said a great ugly, toothless 
fellow, with a foot like an elephant, who came 
stamping around Martin, giving his nose a pull 
that brought tears into his eyes, not from the pain 
so much as the mortification of being the jest of 
such heathen. To the sudden surprise of all 
parties, the last insulter received a back-handed 
stroke that made him reel around, just as he was 
about seizing the two ears of the patient Boerman. 
This arrested the attention of the whole company, 
who had by this time come up, and were taken 
aback in some degree at seeing quarreling in their 
own ranks, 

‘** Treason ! treason !’’ shouted several voices at 
once. ‘*What is that for, Teunis Roe, that you 
strike your friend ?”’ 

‘*T am aman, and will not stand by and see a 
prisoner insulted.”’ 

‘¢ Blessings on the Indian,’’ said Angelica, who 
had witnessed this acting from her retreat, and 
almost cried out in horror at the manner in which 
her venerable partner was treated. 

As for Elsie, another like act would have 
brought upon him the contents of the long gun, 
that lay with the muzzle in rest; and the shot 
would have been sure. But the gratification was 
even greater when she saw under the disguise one 
that was willing to expose himself to death in 
behalf of her father; and the duck gun fell from 
her hand, as if she had become helpless in an 
instant. Her eyes followed that youthful, active 
form wherever it went; for it seemed to her it 
was in every place where most needed, though all 
his efforts could not avert the doom that hung 
over Hoogenhuisen. While he was watching over 
Martin, keeping him from farther insult, the spark 
had been applied to the barn. 

The disguised defender turned away from the 
place he could not save, planting himself in the 
door of the house, exclaiming: ‘ He that enters 
here goes over my body. All this destruction is 
useless and revengeful, and is not desired by the 
king, nor yet by the commander of~the forces, 
and must bring disgrace on those who are engaged 
in this day’s riot. Stand back, I say, as you 
value life and limb.’’ 


This resistance excited the suspicion of the vil- 
' . 
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lain Kiskataam, who had come on in the hope 
that he might fall in with his victims; and seeing 


the position that Teunis took, he suspected that 


Elsie and her companions were hidden in some | 


part of the dwelling; so, stepping up, he con- 
fronted the guardian of the threshold, saying, 


‘‘The double-faced seeks to hide the young she- | 


cub.”’ 

‘‘T do not know whom you call the young 
cub,’’ was the tart answer of the guardsman ; 
‘but if it be Martin Schuyler’s daughter, I have 
some interest in her welfare, and in the welfare 


of all who go along with her; and we will go | 


together, unless the chief can hinder me.’’ 


With that, the man in disguise led the way | 


through the house that was so well known to him. 

This was taking the red man where he did not 
vant to go; but since he saw that Teunis was 
bent upon a search, and fearing that he might 
lose his prey, he followed, from room to room, 
until he came to one that was fastened within. 
The Indian was evidently sure of his object, and 


gave a sign which brought Shandaagan to his | 
| by eyes that swam in tears of love and gratitude, 


side, when he began to show marks of restiveness, 
and blood was in his eye. Teunis stood at the 
door with pistol in hand, for he feared himself 
that the young women might be inside this room ; 
with his back to the door, he gave a shout, calling 
for the ‘* Mohawk chief to come up and receive 
two prisoners.”’ 

The cunning Kiskataam turned pale with mor- 
tification at the defeat of his plan, for this was 
one of the main points of his dread, being found 
out by Brandt as one engaged in kidnapping from 
the camp of their friends. 
heel, he left the house quicker than he had en- 
tered it. Teunis, well pleased with his victory, 
and with his fortunate discovery of the vulnerable 


part of the redskin, succeeded in getting a peep | 
within the room, and was satisfied in finding it | 


empty. Coming down, he found out that a fire 
had been kindled on the roof, and that it was all 


in vain to expect to save the house while so many | 








So, turning on his | 
| stage for the first time. 


worse than barbarians were bent upon its destruc- 
tion. He found Kiskataam waiting for him, who 


| came up and said, in his low, guttural tones: 


‘«The deer belongs to him that has first trapped 
it ” 
‘“Well,’’ said Teunis, ‘it is mine, for I have 
been here first.”’ 

Becoming again provoked at the defeat, he said, 


bitterly: ‘‘ Young Boerman’s tongue cuts like the 


north wind ;” ‘and, leaping forward, he seemed 


determined to examine some part of the house 
himself, while, quick as thought, Teunis shut the 
heavy half-door, so that the Indian fell against it, 
rendering him ridiculous in the eyes of the others, 
who by this time had become interested in the 
contest between the white and the red man. All 
this time Martin cast glances of gratitude upon his 
young friend, whom he now discovered to be 
Teunis, and was at no loss to guess his motive. 
Thanks from the old Whig were grateful in the 
highest degree to the Tory’s son; but it would 
have added a thousand-fold to his heartfelt joy 
had he known that his whole conduct was watched 


almost inviting him to come and receive his reward. 

The work of devastation proceeded. The flames 
rushed upward and onward; and the winds, like 
evil spirits, flew through the hills, as if to concen- 
trate their forces where they could do the greatest 
injury. 

The word ‘“ forward’’ was given, and Teunis 
was congratulating himself that Elsie and her 
mother and Margaret had escaped, when he saw 
a close council held between the two Indians and 
Clifford, who now made his appearance on the 
Teunis saw with uneasi- 
ness, that while Clifford and Kiskataam marched 


| in the rear, Shandaagan was left behind, no doubt 


as a spy, in expectation that the members of 
Martin’s family would return, and discover their 
retreat. The young man had great confidence in 


| the sagacity of Elsie, but how could she baffle the 


cunning of three such knaves ? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. DRAWN OUT OF MANY WATERS. 

Honor gave a soft inarticulate cry, as a mother- 
bird who sees her nestling lie with broken wing on 
the ground. She bent over the little figure with 
infinite pity and yearning. 

‘¢ Miss Elliott! Dym! Merciful Heavens! 
Poor child, poor child! The rigid, unnatural pos- 
ture; the marble hands clenched, yet drooping ; 
the gray face bowed down upon the breast—no 
wonder if for the moment Honor shuddered, as 
though out in the winter’s night she had met death 
face to face, till the dog’s whining caresses stirred 
the recumbent form into life. 

Dym felt after speech as a drowning man seeks 
for breath; but her voice sounded from afar— 
weak, broken, almost lost. 

‘‘God sent his angel—don’t touch me, Honor. 
Oh, my foot, my foot !’’ she moaned. 

‘‘ Have you hurt it, love? Tell me what has 
happened. Brave little Kiddleawink, you have 
found her for me when I might have passed her in 
the darkness ; there, let me hold you so.’’ There 
was a closing of soft fur around her, as though 
Honor were wrapping her up in her own mantle. 
Honor’s arms propped her now instead of the 
stony walls; Honor’s warm vigorous hands strove 
to bring warmth to the frozen fingers. Now she held 
them to her lips, and now hid them in her bosom. 

“IT could not pray; but He has sent you, 
Honor.’’ She felt easy now, lying with her head 
on Honor’s lap. The pallid lips were kissed into 
speech ; endurance of pain was possible when the 
horror of darkness and silence was folded away. 

‘* How did it happen ?’’ repeated Honor in her 
soft monotone, half wondering, half to herself. 

‘*Tt was Cerberus; he frightened me. I fell in 
climbing the wall, and a stone rolled down and 
crushed me,’’ panted Dym, in short separate sen- 
tences, ‘It was my fault; all my fault.’’ 

‘*Hush, don’t think of that now. How long 
have you been lying here? Poor child, as though 
she could tell me that !’’ interrupted Honor, catch- 
ing herself up. 

*¢ What time is it ?”’ replied Dym, faintly. 
I knew that, I could tell you.”’ 


6c“ If 





Honor looked up at the stars. ‘It must be 
near midnight,’’ she said, reflectively. 

Dym shuddered. ‘‘I heard the bells chime six 
as I passed the village. Ihave been lying here 


five hours; five long hours. Honor, what are you 
doing ?’’ as Miss Nethecote raised the head gently 
from her lap. 

*€ You will be brave, darling ; you will not mind 
I will leave 
But Dym clung to her with a sob- 


staying here a little while alone. 
Kiddleawink.”’ 
bing cry. 

‘“*No, no!’’ 

‘*T must fetch Humphrey, Sweet; you will die 
if you lie here any longer. In a few minutes, 
only a few minutes, I will be back with wine and 
warm wrappers, and Humphrey shall carry you 
home.’’ But Honor’s cheerfulness faltered a little 
as the numb fingers closed around her neck. 

‘*No, no; you must not go.”’ 

‘*Dym, for your brother’s sake. A winter’s 
night in these fields, and you will be a cripple for 
life. For God’s sake, let me fetch Humphrey.” 

‘*O Honor, stay with me; if you leave me in 
this darkness and silence, I shall die. I am not 
cold now, not very. If you would only lay me 
down again, I feel I could sleep.”’ 

She slid down from Honor’s arms as she spoke. 
Torpor was creeping over her, and making her 
voice drowsy. 

The tears rolled down Miss Nethecote’s face ; 
a sort of despair seized her. ‘‘ Dear Lord, help 
us !’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Howcan I leave her ?. But 
we shall both die.’’ She had drawn off her furred 
mantle and wrapped Dym in it, and already pre- 
monitory shivers shook her from head to foot ; her 
grand woman’s frame felt suffering acutely. She 
shrank from it with a healthy loathing of pain. 

‘* If I knew what to do; if I dared go in spite 
of her entreaties !’’ and then a sudden idea struck 
her. She called Kiddleawink, and tying her white 
handkerchief around the dog’s neck, took a little 
chain and locket from her bosom, and carefully 
twisted it in and out through the white folds. On 
the locket was the Chichester motto, Qui patitur 
vincit, and inside was a brown, curly lock, evidently 
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severed from a man’s head. Then she clapped 
herhands. ‘‘ Kiddleawink, find Guy !’’ she cried ; 
and the sagacious little animal, giving one short, 
delighted bark, set off through the dark fields in 
the direction: of Ingleside. 

Honor had two good reasons for sending her 
forlérn hope to Ingleside.. Humphrey in all pro- 
bability would have given her up, and have gone 
to bed; and as he was a sound sleeper, Kiddlea- 
wink’s scratchings and whinings would never have 
woke him. At Ingleside they kept later hours. 
The squire was much given to prowling about the 
grounds late at night; and if he were within, 
Honor knew Kiddleawink well enough to be sure 
he would rouse him by his dismal howlings on the 
terrace. 

As it happened, Mr. Chichester was just calling 
in Kelpie from a midnight hunt after cats, when 
he felt himself gently pulled by the lapels of his 
coat, and in another moment Kiddleawink was 
capering and fussing about his feet, and whining 
delightfully. 

Guy had a soft spot in his heart for all dumb 
creatures, and he stooped down and patted the 
Skye terrier kindly. 


‘‘Why, Kiddleawink, old fellow, how do you 
come here at this hour of the night? and what 
have you done with your mistress? Down, Kelpie 


boy, don’t be jealous. Halloo, what’s this ?” as 
Kiddleawink’s unusual necklace attracted his ob- 
servation. The little dog sat up and begged, as 
Guy examined the handkerchief and chain 
narrowly. He turned pale as he did so, and, strong 
man‘as he was, his hand shook. There was the 
H. N. in Honor’s beautiful embroidery, and the 
locket which yeass ago he had once hung around 
her white neck. Qui patitur vincit. ‘‘That must 
be my motto as well as yours, Guy,’’ she had 
whispered softly. ‘‘It will always be yours, 
Honor bright,’’ had been his lover-like answer. 

‘¢ She is in trouble; she wants me. O Kiddlea- 
wink, my brave dog, what does this mean ?”’ And 
as though the dog’s instinct understood the tone 
of anguish, the little animal gave another short 
bark, and ran forward. ' 

‘¢ Follow him, Kelpie. Hie, good dogs; seek, 
seek !’’ And both dogs bounded forward, and the 
squire followed. 

Dym seemed sinking into sleep, when she started 
up with something of a scream. 

‘** Are you there, Honor ?”’ 





‘* Yes, dear ;’’ but Honor’s voice was low and 
suffering. 

“‘I thought it was a dream; but my foot woke 
me. O Honor, I came to-night to ask you to for- 
give me.”’ 

‘You need not remember that now. 
pain very bad, dear?’’ 

‘Yes, and [ feel stiff and sore all over. Did 
you say I should be a cripple for life, Honor ?’’ 

‘‘ Nay, God forbid. I think He -will send us 
some help soon. I hope so,’’ she continued, wea- 
rily. 

‘* How faint your voice sounds! Honor, will 
it hurt you too? I never thought of that; and 
you have wrapped me’in your warm cloak, and are 
shivering. I cannot suffer it; you shall leave me 
—go 9° 

**Not now; we will wait a little longer. 
wall shelters us from the wind,”’ 

‘How good you are to me!’’ laying her cold 
lips against Honor’s hand. ‘‘It is coals of fire; 
I don’t deserve it. Are you sure you have for- 
given me?”’ 

‘¢ As I would be forgiven., Child, why do you 
talk so, when we are both out alone with Him ?’’ 
And though Honor’s teeth chattered, and she 
could not repress the cold shuddering that went 
through her, her pale face was lifted to the wintry 
sky with an expression of perfect peace. ‘* Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,’’ were the 
words that rose to her lips. 

But it was with a voice unsteady with joy that 
she cried, ‘Guy, Guy!’’ as a dark figure came 
striding towards them. ‘Oh, Dym, wake! He 
has sent His angel,’’ she said, with a sweet, tre- 
mulous laugh; and her hands were stretched out 
and grasped as Guy had never dared to grasp 
them for years. 

‘Honor, my darling, what has happened ?’’ 
Then recoiling as the dim figure on Honor’s lap 
stirred at his voice—‘‘ Good God! another wo- 
man! Not Miss Elliott ? Good heavens, and we 
thought she was with you !’’ gasped the squire. 

*‘She has hurt her foot, and has been lying 
here six mortal hours. Gently, touch her gently, 
Guy,”’ as with an exclamation of pity he stooped 
and lifted Dym in his arms; but as though pain 
were making her delirious, she clung to Honor. 

‘*Tt is the squire himself; it is Mr. Chichester. 
Let him take you, dear; he will not hurt you.” 


Is the 


This 





But Dym still resisted. 
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‘Tell him that you have forgiven me. Tell 
him it is all right between us, and that you have 
given your life for me,”’ she cried, hysterically. 

Such a pitiful look came over Guy Chichester’s 
face in the darkness; but he only said, ‘‘ Hush, it 
is all right, my child,’’ and lifted her up, wrap- 
ping the fur cloak carefully around her, as though 
she were an infant. Perhaps the meaning of 
Dym’s words came to him as he felt the soft furs, 
for he groaned, and said, ‘‘Oh, Honor, my gen- 
erous Honor!’’ as though some terrible fear smote 
him. 

‘‘Come,’’ he cried, impatiently, offering his 
hand ; but even with that assistance Honor could 
scarcely move her cramped and frozen limbs. 
‘*Lean on my shoulder, dear; drag yourself 
along. I am strong enough for both,’’ he kept 
saying. But with all her brave efforts, he had to 
lay Dym down again on the wet ground, and lift 
Honor over the stone fences, and in spite of his 
burning desire to get them home, Honor could 
only move stiffly and slowly, clinging to Guy’s 
disengaged arm. 

‘This night will be the death of you both, 
my darling. Do try to walk faster,’’ he implored, 
in an agitated voice ; but Honor shook her head. 

‘‘T think you must leave me, Guy ; I can do no 
more,”’ 

‘“‘Leave you? Never. 
Courage, dear; lean on me more heavily. 
shall come in ‘sight of the cottage directly,’’ and 
Honor, as though compelled by that strong hand, 
dragged herself forward again a few paces. 

‘* There is some one coming to meet us; hold 
up, Honor darling. I think it is Humphrey. 
Nethecote—Nethecote, I say !’’ 

Guy’s despairing halloo would almost have 
aroused the dead. 

‘Coming, squire, coming!’’ shouted back 
Humphrey ; and in another moment Honor tot- 
tered—nay, almost fell—into her brother’s arms. 

Humphrey had been unaccountably restless that 
night, and had wandered down the road as far as 
Woodside, when the squire’s voice had hailed 
him. ‘The poor fellow was in a pitiable state of 
perplexity and alarm as the miserable little caval- 
cade came in sight. 

**What’s to do, squire—what has happened ?”’ 
he ejaculated. 

‘*Enough has happened—don’t talk, man; 
arouse the women servants and send down for Dr. 


We will all die first. 
We 





Grey !’’ was the squire’s agitated answer. ‘* Some 
of us will pay for this night’s work, I expect;’’ 
and as soon as Humphrey’s slow brains compre- 
hended the exigencies of the case, he brought all 
his common sense and shrewd masculine manage- 
ment to bear on it. 

The drowsy maids were aroused, fires lighted, 
beds warmed, and strong hot drinks brewed in 
haste. Dym’s cry of anguish as they handled her 
foot brought up Guy himself to the door, to forbid 
its being touched till Dr. Grey could be brought, 
and Humphrey was soon on his way to fetch him. 

Honor, though faint and exhausted, would per- 
mit no one to attend to her till Dym was safely 
put in her warm bed; she was still in her damp 
garments, hanging over Dym’s pillow, when Dr. 
Grey arrived. 

‘¢ Miss Nethecote, this will never do,’’ he said, 
sternly ; ‘* you will have a worse touch of your 
old enemy, pleurisy, than you have had in your 
life if you do not instantly go to bed and take my 
remedies.”’ And Honor, though reluctantly, was 
compelled to obey. 

‘*T shall have two patients on my hands, but 
Miss Elliott will be the worse,’’ was Dr. Grey’s 
observation when he came down stairs. Humph- 
rey, who was sitting by the fire with his hands 
over his eyes, shuddered and gave a low groan; 
the other two men exchanged glances—poor 
Humphrey’s secret was not difficult to read. 

‘* And the ankle ?”’ 

** Dislocated—not broken. Oh, we shall get 
that right presently ; but she is in a good deal of 
pain.”’ 

Mr. Chichester walked towards the fireplace, 
and the doctor followed him. 

‘¢ Grey, you don’t say how Miss Nethecote is,’’ 
he observed, in a low voice. 

‘Oh, well, we.shall see to-morrow; I am 
coming up early. Has Miss Elliott a mother or 
sister ?”’ 

‘* Neither.”’ 

‘*That is unfortunate. I am afraid we must 
look forward to a long bout of nursing; she can- 
not havq lain on the damp ground for all those 
hours without incurring terrible mischief.’’ 

*‘Tam afraid not,’’ was the grave response. 
‘¢ And Miss Nethecote ?”’ 

‘*T have left her pretty comfortable,’’ was the 
evasive answer; and as though fearful of any 
further questioning, the doctor reiterated injunc- 
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tions as to quiet and care, and hurriedly left the 
room. 

‘*Squire, does he think she will die?’”’ ex- 
claimed Humphrey. The Yorkshireman’s good- 
natured face looked almost haggard as he asked 
the question. 

Mr. Chichester started. ‘*For God’s sake, 
man, whom do you mean ?’’ he said, irritably. 

‘* Miss Elliott. Nay, nay,’’ coming up to him 
and putting his hand on his shoulder soothingly, 
‘‘you didn’t think I meant our Honor, squire ? 
Why, the Duchess is doing finely ; you heard him 
say so just now.”’ 

Mr. Chichester’s face quivered all over, but he 
turned it aside quickly. 

‘I don’t know, Humphrey,’’ speaking in a 
voice half choked with emotion; ‘‘I am afraid 
this is a bad business. Fancy taking off her own 
cloak to cover that poor girl! I always said she 
was nearer an angel than a woman.”’ 

“* Ay, ay,’’ groaned Humphrey, ‘‘there is no 
one like our Honor.’’ 

‘‘She was glad enough to see me to-night; I 
could see her stretching out her hands to me half 
a field off. I may win her yet—who knows, 
Humphrey ?”’ 

‘* God speed the day, squire !’’ 

‘** Poor old fellow, it is hard upon you too, to- 
night—there, I will not keep you any longer from 
Honor. Come down and tell me when she is 
asleep, and how that poor child fares. I am afraid 
I have been thinking more of Honor than her ;’’ 
and Mr. Chichester sighed as he drew his chair to 
the fire and prepared for his long watch. 

The squire was right in his dismal auguries. 
Before twenty-four hours were over, Dym was in 
the agonies of a sharp attack of rheumatic fever, 
and Honor, only divided from her by one thin 
wall, was wrestling fiercely with death. The cold 
had struck her, inflammation of the lungs set in 
and neither doctor nor nurse knew how it would 
end, or if her strong vitality would gain the as- 
cendency. ‘You have given your life for me,”’ 
Dym had cried in her semi-delirium—she little 
knew how nearly her words had come true ! 

‘*If I die, promise me you will bring Guy to 
me, that I may bid him good-bye,”’ she said, one 
day to Humphrey; and another time she bade 
him bring the chain and locket, and hang it 
around her neck. 

‘You won’t die, Duchess?’’ implored poor 





Humphrey, as his shaking hand fulfilled the in- 
junction ; the plain hard-featured face was growing 
more haggard day by day. As for the squire, he 
looked heart-broken. 

‘*T don’t know, I think it would be best,’’ she 
answered dreamily ; ‘‘ not for you, dear old Hum- 
phrey, perhaps,’’ stroking his face, ‘‘ but for him 
—and me,”’ she added, after a minute. 

«You would not say so if you saw him, Honor.”’ 

Honor’s thin fingers caressed the locket lov- 
ingly. 

‘** How does he look ?”’ she whispered. 

‘Out of heart, as a man who had lost his 
guiding star—all astray and lost like.’’ 

‘*Tell him it is better so, there is perfect faith 
there—no, don’t say that perhaps it will sound 
like a reproach ; be kind to him, Humphrey. If 
I live, who knows? No, I must not think of 
that ;’? and Honor turned her face wearily to the 
wall. 

They thought she was sleeping, and feared to 
disturb her, when al] the time the poor soul was 
making a gallant fight against depression. 

‘< His will—teach me to say it,’’ she whispered. 
‘Am I ready to die, when one face comes between 
me and heaven—always, always? O, Guy, not 
to know I love you as I do—Guy, my hero, my 
glorious Guy—my one and only love!’’ Here 
she wrung her hands and wept piteously, and fell 
to praying. 

He had called her an angel, but she was only a 
woman—a poor weak woman, after all. Honor’s 
faith was childlike, but the damps from the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death were tarnishing her shield, 
the intense vitality of her nature shuddered at the 
thoughts of decay. 

** Life is sweet, after all. 


We never know how 
sweet till we fear to lose it,’’ she said to Mr. 
Fortescue, who had come on his ministry of con- 
solation ; ‘‘ if it were not wrong, I should like you 
to pray that I may live a little longer.’’ 

‘You must offer up this reluctance as a sacri- 


fice,’’ he returned gently. ‘‘We all pray that 
you may live, Miss Nethecote; but there is one 
in the next room to whom death would be a 
release.’”’ 

He spoke of Dym, and indeed her sufferings 
were terrible; Nature was taking her revenge. 
The dislocated ankle was Dym’s least trouble ; the 
fever raged like molten fire in her veins; some- 
times she grew delirious with it, every movement 
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was torture; it was an aggravated form of the 
same illness that had crippled William Elliott for 
life. 

Dym used to moan for her brother from morning 
to night. One day the squire, who was prowling 
before the door as usual, overheard her. 

Two days afterwards, as she woke up refreshed 
from sleep, she saw a face bending over her in the 
twilight. 

** My dear Dym !” 

“©O, Will, Will!’? Two bandaged arms strove 
to reach him, but failed; the wan little face he 
scarcely knew turned itself wearily on the pillow. 
‘*It is such pain to move; come nearer, Will. 
Oh, is it really and truly you?”’ 

‘Yes, it is I, Dimples,’’ came in the old quaint 
voice ; but William Elliott had a huskiness in his 
throat as he spoke, and more than once he had to 
take off his spectacles and clear their mistiness. 

‘*Put them away, I like you better without 
them,’’ pleaded Dym, in her weak voice. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Chichester, may I have a candle, please ? I want 
to see how Will looks.’’ But Mrs, Chichester 
had slipped out of the room, thinking the brother 
and sister would like to meet alone. 

‘*T will stir the fire; there—there is a glorious 
blaze! Don’t you want your drink now? I used 
always to wake thirsty.’’ 

William Elliott might have been used to nursing 
by the way he propped up his sister on her pillows 
and administered the cooling drink; either he 
was skillful or Dym was better, for she felt little 
pain. 

‘*How good it is to have you do things for me 
again, Will!’’ she whispered gratefully, as he laid 
her down. Will’s kiss said he was glad too. Dym 
was not capable of much speech, but she lay and 
feasted her eyes on him as though she had been 
hungering and thirsting for the sight for a long 
time. Mr. Elliott did not trust himself to say 
. much either, but once he leant over her and 
blessed her hurriedly. 

**My poor little child-sister, I have nearly lost 
you,’’ he said tremulously. 

Dym gave him one of her old sweet smiles. 

‘*T am better now, am I not, Mrs. Chichester?’’ 
as her friend reéntered, fearful of any prolonged 
conversation. 

‘* Much better; but the doctor says we must be 
quiet. Mr. Elliott, you must only look at her 
to-day ; she is not allowed to talk.’’ 





**She is not much to look at,’’ returned her 
brother, fondly and sadly; ‘‘ you have only white 
Christmas roses in your cheeks, my poor Dimples!” 

“‘Oh, I shall be better now you have come,” 
replied Dym, brightly; her youthful hopefulness 
was beginning to assert itself with the cessation of 
pain. Will’s face was strength and life to her, 
she told Mrs. Chichester, as she came to give her 
her parting kiss before going to Ingleside. 

Mrs. Chichester spent all her days at Nidderdale 
Cottage, but she always went home with her son 
to dinner. It was employment for the squire’s 
restlessness to go to and fro on all sorts of errands 
between the Cottage and the Great House; his 
most frequent excuse was Humphrey. ‘‘ He wants 
some one to sit with him, poor old fellow,’’ he 
said ; but it must be doubted whether the squire’s 
influence was the most cheering for Humphrey. 
It was better when William Elliott came, and Mr. 
Chichester’s reserve broke down, and he talked of 
his fears openly; and it was better for Humphrey 
too, who had now a sympathising hearer on every- 
thing that related to Dym. 

The guests were all gone from the Great House 
when William Elliott took up his quarters there. 
The day after the accident Guy had called his 
cousin to him. 

“‘Trichy,’’ he said, putting his hands on her 
shoulders, ‘‘I want you to do me a favor.’’ 

‘¢What is it, Guy?’’ she returned, looking up 
wistfully at his sad face. 

‘Get all these people away. I am in trouble, 
dear; I cannot play the host any longer when the 
light of my eyes is being taken from me;’’ and 
Beatrix, who read the truth in the haggard sleep- 
less eyes, could not refuse to do him this kindness. 
And when they were all gone he sat down wearily 
in his old place, and his mother came to him and 
put her arm around his neck. 

‘‘ Guy, do not give way so; while there is life 
there is hope,’’ she whispered ; and so in his hour 
of weakness she comforted him. 

Mrs. Chichester had liked William Elliott for 
her son’s sake, but she very soon grew to love him 
for his own. His was a nature formed for sympa- 
thy; out of suffering he had learnt to pity ; out 
of endurance he had grown wise. 

The peculiar pride and reticence of Guy Chi- 
chester’s character had broken down under this 
sudden shock; he no longer resisted the hand 
that probed the sore places so gently and firmly ; 
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the old wounds had yawned afresh ; now was the 
time for the pouring in of the oil and wine. 

Night after night the two men sat together ; 
and in those long hours of unrestrained inter- 
course William Elliott learnt new phases of the 
generous eccentric nature that, self-directed and 
self-sustained, had wandered at times from the 
right way, and whose substance and youth had 
been wasted on one object. The friendship ri- 
pened daily. Mrs. Chichester rejoiced that her 
son’s fastidious taste was suited with such an ad- 
mirable companion ; in spite of his many infirmi- 
ties William Elliott had charming manners ; when 
he found himself in congenial society, he was apt 
to relax from gravity, and indulge in that sweet 
playfulness that seemed natural to him. 

Mrs. Chichester used to watch them as. they 
paced the terrace together. What a strange pair 
they looked! William Elliott, with his spare 
bowed form, irresistibly reminding one of ‘the 
woman who was bound by Satan for so many 


years,” and ‘was in no ways able to lift her- 


self’’—for there was always something painful at 
first sight in the clergyman’s deformed figure— 
and Guy’s herculean proportions, and the grand 


face with its short tawny beard. 

Mrs. Chichester often talked to Mr. Elliott 
about his sister. Will heard that Dym had borne 
her prolonged sufferings most heroically; ‘‘ she 
used to cry quietly to herself sometimes, but she 
seldom complained ; when she was at her worst it 
was only ‘Will! Will’’’ The doctor and nurse 
told the same tale. 

‘If she were my own daughter, I could hardly 
have grown to love her more,’ Mrs. Chichester 
assured him with the tears in her eyes. It spoke 
well for Dym’s real sweetness at the bottom, that 
in spite of her wilfulness she had made so true a 
friend. 

Dym’s painful nights were endurable now, when 
she had Will’s visits to look forward to in the 
morning ; he always stopped with her an hour or 
two. 

Dym had taken a decided turn for the better 
now. From the day when she woke to find Will’s 
face bending over her she had begun steadily to 
amend ; the fever had left her, and though the 
weakness was great, the tinge of returning health 
stole back to the white face. 

‘You will do now; Dr. Grey says in a few 
weeks you will be as well as ever, but you will 





have to be careful for a long time,’’ Will said to 
her one day, when he found her propped up upon 
the couch in a nest of pillows, and looking almost 
as fragile as the snowdrops on her little table. 

‘Then I shall not be a cripple for life, or like 
you, dear,’’ whispered Dym, speakirg out her fear 
for the first time. 

‘¢ Why, of course not; what a silly Dimples to 
think of such a thing !’’ was his tender answer, as 
she hid her face gladly—oh, so gladly !—on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Mine was a complication of disease, 
aggravated by neglect ; if I had had nurses like 
yours, Dym—Why, you silly child,”’ as a slight sob 
warned him he was trenching on dangerous ground, 
**do you think I repent of what has given me so 
much experience? Don’t you know, what is, is 
best ?”’ 

‘‘But I cannot bear to think how you suffered, 
Will.”’ 

‘*Pooh-pooh! what nonsense!’’ he returned 
merrily, but a slight dew made his glasses misty 
again. ‘‘Has it not gained me my name of 
‘¢Conqueror?’’ Why, I would rather go bowed 
all my life than think of your pretty figure being 
spoiled. You must grow fat, Dym; you look far 
too transparent for my peace of mind.”’ 

‘¢Will,’’ she said seriously, ‘‘ you have never 
told me how it is you are spared so long from St. 
Luke’s.”’ 

‘*Haven’t I? Ah, well, you must ask Mr. 
Chichester about that.’’ 

‘¢ Of course, I knew it was all his kindness,’’ 
returned Dym, reddening like a rose. 

‘« My dear Dym,”’ replied her brother, ‘‘I begin 
to think your squire is the most generous mortal 
living.’’ 

Dym gave a great sigh of assent. 

‘Do you know, all the time you were ill he 
either wrote or telegraphed to me daily; but the 
kindness that beat all others was the way he got 
me leave of absence from St. Luke’s.”’ 

«‘f have not heard—how was that?” inquired 
Dym. 

‘‘Why, he fetched me himself ;’’ and as his 
sister uttered an exclamation of incredulity, he 
continued, ‘‘ True as my name is William Elliott. 
I found him engrossing the whole fire one evening 
wher I came in from the schools.’’ 

‘¢ She is not worse, old fellow, but she wants to 
see you,’’ were his first words—I suppose I turned 
a little pale when I saw him—‘‘so button up your 
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warmest coat, and come off with me.’’ And 
when I hesitated, I found he had made it all right 
with the vicar, and had actually brought down a 
deputy-curate—a Mr. Lythe—in my place; he is 
just ordained to priest’s orders, and one of the 
hardest-working men I ever knew—just the man 
for St. Luke’s; and he actually got the vicar to 
consent to his carrying me off for two months.”’ 

‘«Two months! oh, how delightful, Will!’’ 
cried Dym; but she was too weak to bear such 
good news, and in spite of her effort the tears 
would come. 

‘He is so good, and I have behaved so badly 
towards him. Oh Will! have you heard—’’ and 
perhaps the happiest moment Dym had known for 
months was when she had sobbed out her confes- 
sion to her brother, and received his sympathizing 
kiss. 

‘*You have been sorely punished, my poor 
child,’’ he said ; ‘‘ few have to expiate their faults 
to such a bitter extent, but I hope we have seen 
the worse of this trouble now.’’ But Will did not 
tell Dym that he had seen Honor, and that Honor 
had believed herself to be dying; Dym did not 
learn that for many days afterwards. ‘She is 
better,’’ or ‘‘ more comfortable,’’ was all they 
said in answer to Dym’s anxious inquiries. For a 
little time Dym’s sufferings had to a certain extent 
deadened her anxiety, but with her returning con- 
valescence came remorseful fears for Honor. 

‘*If I could only see her; if you would carry 
me in and lay me down beside her for a few 
minutes !’” Dym would implore her nurses, but 
they always put her off with some excuse or other ; 
she was sleeping, or she must not be disturbed, or 
it would be bad for Dym to be removed, or so on. 

One day, the second after William Elliott had 
arrived, Humphrey came to him—Honor thought 
herself worse, she wanted a clergyman; Mr. For- 
tescue had gone up to London for a day, would 
Mr. Elliott come to her? 

Will bowed his head and followed him silently. 


He knew now it was Guy Chichester’s beloved to 


whom he was to minister. 

But he never forgot his first impression of 
Honor Nethecote. Honor thought she was dying 
because weakness had quelled her; the grand 
figure lay bowed, broken, waiting for some un- 
known change ; the wide-open eyes had lost their 
light, the flesh-tints resembled marble ; lips, nos- 
trils, cheeks were all of the same neutral dead- 


white; the sunshine seemed faded out of the 
brown hair, the splendid arms and hands had 
fallen prone on the coverlid. 

She had gathered herself up with all her strength 
to die ; there was meek martyrdom in her aspect, 
but the strength had not come. Instead of that, 
William Elliott read weakness, a fading hope 
akin to despair, feminine tremors, and something 
else. 

He took one of the passive hands. 
at him calmly, but without a smile. 

**You have sent forme, Miss Nethecote—you 
think yourself worse ?”’ 

‘*I feel as though I were dying; her voice 

as resigned and pathetic. 

‘*Perhaps you fear death?” groping his way a 
littley until the unknown mind should reveal itself. 

‘* Not for myself.’’ 

“Ah!” 

Her bosom heaved, she lifted her hands depre- 
catingly ; she desired sympathy, but pity was ab- 
horrent to her. 

**You will not allow yourself to hope—you 
wish life too much, perhaps; you have let ycur- 
self go, as it were, but you are not resigned.’’ 

‘Oh, that I were! but I am not. No, not 
even when I look at that’’—pointing to a picture 
of the Crucifixion that hung opposite her bed. 
**I pray—lI suffer,’’ whispering out her words, 
‘* but my will—ah, there it is—my will refuses to 
yield.”’ 

** Poor soul! yet you will not die.” 

Honor’s lips unclosed ; she panted ; her wistful 
eyes questioned him—she had no words. 

‘*You have renounced the world too soon,’’ he 
returned, pityingly ; ‘‘I read life, not death, in 
your face. Did not your doctor reassure you?”’ 

‘‘T did not believe him; doctors will not tell 
the truth,’’ was the brief answer. 

‘* Your nurses ?”’ 

‘* They have deceived me before.’’ 

‘¢ Your brother, then ?” 

‘Poor Humphrey—oh, he was not disinter- 
ested 

‘Then you may trust me—will you not?” in — 
a mild, beseeching voice. mn 

Honor gave him her first smile. 
you to read the Office for the Dying.”’ 

‘Shall we say the Thanksgiving together in- 
stead ?’’ was his reply; and when he had risen 
| from his knees he said solemnly, “You sent for 


She looked 


‘* IT sent for 
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me to prepare you for death, Miss Nethecote, but 
I have a harder duty than that before me; it is 
rather to prepare you for life. ‘Drawn out of 
many waters.” Ah, we have our work of love to 
do after that. Do you think you have done the 
best you could with your life ?”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps not,” she answered humbly. A ray 
of joy shone in her eyes; there was revived life in 
her aspect; he had given her the strong cordial 
of hope; she was weak, but oppressed no longer. 

‘*Strength is never given us before the time. 
You did not will to die. Well, perhaps not, 
neither has He willed it. He has never bidden 
you to give up; be comforted, Miss Nethecote. 
He has still work for you to do.’’ 

**Oh, how you console me !’’ 

‘‘That you may console others. This gift of 
life will be joyful news to others beside yourself, 
Miss Nethecote; dedicate it afresh, nobly; are 
there none beside yourself to be forgiven and 
comforted ?”’ 

Did she understand him? The meek, pathetic 
eyes grew radiant. 

‘© Ah, if I dared; if it would only be right!” 
she faltered. 


‘‘ Unto seventy times seven ; have you forgot- 
ten that, Miss Nethecote ?’’ 
The white lips quivered. 
wrong all through? is that what you mean? Is it 
I who ought to have forgiven? You are a clergy- 


‘¢ What, have I been 


man. I see, you know all; tell me.’’ 

‘*Not now; when you are stronger, perhaps. 
Say your Ze Deum now, and try to sleep ;’’ and 
so he blessed her and went. But not many days 
after she sent for him again. 

‘¢ You must hear me now,”’ she-said ; and the 
noble heart disburdened itself. 

‘*These great souls sin deeply,’’ was William 
Elliott’s simple comment. ‘‘ Now I know both 
sides and can judge fairly. You are a good 
woman, but you have been less generous than he. 
I am Guy Chichester’s friend, and I dare to tell 
you of your faults.”’ 

“*Oh, do,’’ she humbly prayed him. 

** You loved him “rudy, but you loved your own 
will better ; you might have trusted him.”’ 

‘*T will,’’ said Honor Nethecote; and she kept 
her word. 

‘** When ?”’ he inquired, softly. 

‘* Wait a little, you will see,’’ was her answer ; 
and fromthat moment she began rapidly to amend. 





William Elliott’s prophecy was correct. From 
the day of his conversation with her there was a 
marked change in Honor. 

Earnest in everything, she set herself to get 
well with all the strength of her womanly will; 
she did not linger over her convalescence as poor 
Dym was doing ; the real vigor of her constitution 
asserted itself; in a marvelously short time the 
shook off her sickness, and declared herself well. 
She smiled with sweet incredulity when Dr. Grey 
quoted to her the two favorite sayings of the cele- 


Lbrated Bishop of Geneva—‘‘ Make haste slowly,”’ 


and ‘Well enough is soon enough’’—declaring 
he would have them written up in letters of gold 
in every room of convalescence ; and when Honor 
scolded him for perverting such noble maxims to 
mere bodily uses, he returned, seriously: ‘*‘ We 
are not always merciful to the poor body, or we 
should not lay such heavy burdens on it before it 
is fairly recruited and ready for work. You will 
not be the woman you were for a long time to 
come, Miss Nethecote ; be careful. I am not sure 
yet that I shall not recommend your brother to 
take you southward for a winter or two;’’ and 
more than once he repeated the same thing very 
gravely. 

, Honor did not refuse to hearken, but for all 
that she set her nurses at naught; and one wild 
March day, when the winds seemed blowing from 
the four quarters of heaven, and the sunshine fell 
in broken streaks on the window-ledges, Honor 
crept into Dym’s room, looking as fair and white 
as one of her favorite lilies. 

Dym was lying alone and feeling as dreary as 
the prospect outside ; two gaunt poplars waved to 
and’ fro before her window; the bare boughs 
creaked in the gusty air; the low apple-trees 
flapped noisily; a robin flew down on the white 
garden path; the grasses shivered; a whirl of 
gray dust was everywhere. 

‘‘Poor little robin out there in the cold!’’ 
thought Dym. ‘‘ Ah, that was what Honor called , 
me,’’ she sighed at the remembrance, and half 
turned; and there was Honor looking at her, and 
in another moment they were clasped in each 
other’s arms. 

It was a long clinging embrace, for community 
of suffering had united those two dissimilar natures 
indissolubly. The thin white faces met lovingly 
but Honor was the first to disengage herself. 

‘¢T am very womanish and weak still,’’ she said, 
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with a little gentle effort after merriment; but 
Dym’s agitation was infectious, and she subsided 
into her chair with wet eyes, as Dym still clung to 
her, and covered the hand she held with tears and 
kisses. 

*¢ Come, birdie, this will not do;’’ but Honor 
foundled her still more lovingly. 

‘¢ You have been so ill, Honor, and all through 
me,’’ sobbed Dym. ‘‘I wonder you do not hate 
the sight of me. Will has told me how they 
feared for you.’’ 

‘‘T thought I was at death’s door, but he 
brought me back,’’ replied Honor gravely; but 
her tones shook a little. ‘‘I wanted sadly to see 
you, dear, but they would not let me. Perhaps it 
was as well; my looks might have frightened you.”’ 

‘¢ You are not quite the same Honor now,’’ re- 
turned Dym in a distressed voice ; and she was 
right : the beautiful eyes had a heavy look in them ; 
the temples were blue-veined and had deep hol- 
lows ; the wasted hands and arms were pitiful. 

Honor gave a weak little laugh. ‘‘ Compari- 
sons are odious. You cannot talk yourself, Dym. 
You have lost all your pretty color, and your eyes 


are twice the size they ought to be.”’ 


‘¢ That is what Will says. 
seen Will !’’ 

‘Yes, I have seen him. If it were not for 
Humphrey, I think I should envy you your bro- 
ther ; as it is, for the future I shall reverence him 
almost as much as you do.’’ 

‘‘I am so glad,” sighed Dym. ‘‘ But is it not 
sad—his affliction I mean? He is quite young, 
but he looks older than Mr. Nethecote.’’ 

**Does he? I did not notice. I only thought 
what a beautiful soul he must have to look and 
speak so; but then you see I always knew he must 
be good.’’ 

** Why, Honor?” 

** Because you loved him so, and because he 
was Mr. Chichester’s friend,’’ answered Honor 
simply ; and just then the subject of their talk 
entered. 

They were in the pretty little morning-room 
that Honor called her boudoir, and which had 
been appropriated to Dym’s use. Will gave a 
start of surprise when he saw Miss Nethecote ; he 
thought to have found his sister alone as usual ; 
but, as he told Guy Chichester afterwards, he had 
never seen a prettier sight than those two women 
clinging together hand in hand. 


Oh Honor, you have 





The firelight played on Dym’s rose-colored 
wrapper and loose shining hair. Honor leant 
back a little wearily ; she had knotted up her 
brown hair tightly, and by some quaint sweet 
fashion of her own wore a white cashmere dress, 
trimmed with soft fur at the neck and wrists; the 
full throat gleamed whitely from the dainty ruff; 
the calm repose, the full breathing life of the 
figure was in strange juxtaposition to the inert, 
hopeless lethargy in which he had seen it last. 

A faint color rose to her face, as though his en- 
trance stirred some memory. 

“ T hope I do not disturb you. I am glad to 
see you so much better, Miss Nethecote ;’’ holding 
her hand with congratulating pressure. 

‘© Thank you, I am well ;’’ but the trembling of 
the fingers was not lost on him. 

‘¢ Forgive me, if I contradict you,’’ he returned 
cheerily. ‘‘ You, are not so much above us poor 
mortals as that. You are still weak enough to be 
nervous.”’ 

‘«T have no nerves,”’ she assured him, calmly. 

‘* Not ordinary ones, I grant you; you are too 
finely tempered for that. Dym, Mr. Chichester 
has sent you these flowers,’’ throwing her a bou- 
quet of violets and snow-drops, at which Dym 
blushed brightly with surprise znd pleasure. ‘‘ He 
wants to know if you have any message for St. 
Luke’s?”’ 

** St. Luke’s !’’ Miss Nethecote leant back in 
her chair; there was a slight quiver of the nos- 
trils; her eyelids flickered, and then swept her 
cheek. Will’s eyes noted the sudden paleness. 
He smiled to himself, as though he thought Miss 
Nethecote’s nerves were not invulnerable. 

**It is a sudden fancy of his to go up by the 
mail-train to-night. Lythe has been writing up 
about some riot in the schools. I tell him it is 
madness to travel by night such weather, but he is 
obstinate as usual. He is out riding now, but I 
suppose he will be back by evening.”’ 

Honor shielded her eyes with her hand ; there 
was doubt, irresolution, a slight confusion in her 
aspect ; then she decided. 

** Mr. Elliott.”’ 

Will almost started ; the voice was changed and 
trembling. 

‘* Will you give him a message from me ?’’ 

‘* A hundred, if you will,’’ he returned gaily. 

She smiled; her color rose; a faint, fair tinge 
spread over brow, cheek, and neck, touching the 
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delicate ear; there was a strange shining light in 
the brown eyes that almost dazzled him. She pen- 
cilled a few words hastily on a slip of paper, and 
crossing the room with weak slow footsteps, put it 
into his hand. 

And this was what Guy Chichester read some 
hours afterwards : 

«* Come to me before you go. 

Honor BRIGHT.”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. ‘* THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.”’ 
‘‘ Dear, are you asleep?’’ asked Honor pleas- 
antly. With the twilight she had stolen back 


into Dym’s room ; the candles were still unlighted, 


but the pine-knots diffused a warm spicy odor 
through the room ; the firelight played on the low 
ceiling and over the brackets and statuettes ; the 
wind had lulled, and the moon shone through the 
uncurtained window, through which still waved 
the shadows of the gaunt poplars. 

Dym lay so still that Honor had more than once 
fancied she was asleep. 

‘*No; only thinking, Honor.’’ 

“‘So was I. How silent we have both been! 
Dym, have you ever-tried to find out the reason 
of a sudden silence ?”’ 

‘*No, dear.’? Dym’s tone was languid; she 
was on the dim borderland where the introspec- 
tive meets melancholy; her thoughts were unde- 
finable—a trifle sad. She roused into outer life 
with difficulty. 

‘<T had a little sister once, and when we were 
children together, and this silence fell between us 
like a veil, my mother would lift up her hand and 
say gently—I can hear her quiet voice now— 
‘Hush, children, an angle is passing through the 
room ;’ and sometimes, so strong is childish faith, 
I could almost fancy a soft wing brushed past me.’’ 

‘*¢ What a beautiful thought !’’ returned Dym in 
an awestruck voice. 

“It teaches reverence in silence as well as 
words. ‘The cloud of witnesses’ are too often 
absent from our mind. Dym, there is something 
heavy on my heart to-night, as though some 
‘ coming joy oppressed me. After all, there is 
something awful in a great happiness.’’ 

** Are you so happy, Honor?’’ and Dym sighed. 

‘*Yes, happy; happier than I have ever been 
in my life. Dym, sometimes I fancy we are 
friends,’’ her voice rounding and modulating into 
sweetness, 





‘¢ Dear Honor, I trust so,’’ throwing her arms 
around her neck; ‘‘ if I were only worthy,”’ she 
added, touched with sudden humility. 

‘* Nay, worthiness has nothing to do with it; 
we have known too little of each other’s deeds for 
that ; it is more a matter of feeling.’’ 

“© Well !’’ 

‘*I feel—at least my instinct perceives—you 
love me.’’ 

** And you?”’ 

‘«T reciprocate the feeling, certainly ; but I am 
not a demonstrative woman to women; it is my 
nature to take care of people, so I have a soft 
place in my heart for you and Esther.’’ 

‘* That sounds cold.’’ 

‘* Perhaps I mean more than my words. Once 
we were together in a great suffering ; since then 
I have longed to tell you of my trouble. You 
guessed I had one ?”’ interrogatively. 

“T feel as though I know it. You have a sad 
look in your eyes, Honor, sometimes when you 
think no one is looking ; as though,’’ added Dym, 
with a sudden feeling after truth—‘*‘ as though you 
had lost something.’”’ 

Honor sighed. ‘‘So I had—I had lost my 
lover. Six years ago, Guy Chichester and I were 
to have been married.’’ 

A sudden start, almost a tremor, ran through 
Dym’s frame. ‘* Ah!’ she cried ; and then, as 
though involuntarily, ‘‘I always thought there 
was something between you. Poor Honor, dear 
Honor,’’ stroking her hand. ‘‘ But—but he likes 
you still ?”’ 

‘* He does ; it is not his nature to change.”’ 

‘*Oh Honor, it was surely not you ?”’ 

‘*What do you think?’’ she inquired in a 
strangely quiet voice; ‘‘is Guy Chichester a man 
who could tire a woman’s love?’’ And as Dym 
was only silent and hid her face in her neck, 
‘* There is not a moment since the day he first 
told me that he loved me in which I would not 
have laid down my life for him a dozen times 
over—ay, gladly, too—even when I refused to 
marry him.”’ 

‘*Who came between you, then? what does it 
mean ?”’ asked Dym faintly. 

But Honor only answered very proudly and 
and sadly, ‘‘ No one came between us; we were 
always true to each other,’’ and remained for a 
long time silent. 

‘It is a long story,’ 


she continued, as Dym 
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hardly knew how to break the pause; ‘‘ there are 
wheels within wheels. I hardly understand it 
myself—perhaps we were both to blame ; I begin 
to think so now. If Guy had been different, or I 
had been a weak, manageable woman, I might 
have been his wife years ago. Dym, have you 
ever heard of the Chichester temper?’’ And as 
Dym shook her head, ‘‘ What, have you never 
heard the villagers talk of the old squire, Guy’s 
father? When I was little more than a child I 
used to fear his very shadow.” 

‘*Mrs. Chichester very rarely speaks of him,”’ 
returned Dym. 

** Yet report says she loved him dearly, and 
that with all his faults he was never ungentle 
to her. Many families have an hereditary taint 
in them. If village gossip is to be believed, in 
old days the Chichester temper was a terror to 
their generation. Guy’s father and grandfather 


were both headstrong, violent men ; and his great- 
uncle, Heriot Chichester, murdered his sweetheart 
in a fit of jealousy. 

‘*Oh, Honor, how terrible !’’ 

‘¢ There are other tales more dreadful still. I 
have seen Guy turn pale when the story was re- 


peated. According to the old traditions, all the 
men were brave and ‘passionate; and all the 
women were singularly gentle and beautiful. I 
have seen a picture of this Heriot Chichester, 
dressed as an officer in the Guards, and it is sin- 
gular how much his face resembles Guy’s.”’ 

‘¢ But his sweetheart ?’’ faintly inquired Dym. 

‘*T have seen her portrait too—a crayon sketch 
done by her lover’s hand—and under it, written 
in a man’s bold characters, ‘*‘ My sweetheart, Mar- 
gory.’’ She was a village girl, and he was edu- 
cating her to be his wife, when one evening some 
rival made him believe her false, and in his mad- 
ness he lifted his hand against her. The story 
says she kissed his hand with her dying lips, and 
cried out that she was innocent, and that she loved 
him still.” 

‘¢ Did they kill him?’’ asked Dym, shuddering 
over her own question. 

‘‘ They would have hung him, of course; but 
in his remorse he shot himself in the very place 
where he had murdered his victim. Do you 
know, murderer and suicide as he was, I never 
look at his portrait without pitying him. Poor, 
miserable Heriot! It used to be a favorite name, 
but no Chichester has borne it since. I ought 





not to have told you this old story, perhaps, but 
it haunts me to-night in spite of myself. 

** But I was speaking of the time when Guy and 
I were engaged. From the first his mother was 
my enemy; nay,” as Dym started, ‘‘I do not 
wish to say a word against her. She was a good 
woman ; under other circumstances we might have 
loved each other; but she could not forgive me 
for winning her son’s heart. 

**I think she would havé been jealous of any 
daughter-in-law, for Guy was her only son, and 
she had made him her idol ; but she chose to con- 
sider it a mesalliance—the whole affair was abhor- 
rent in her eyes. All the Chichesters had married 
well. Some of their wives had noble blood in 
their veins; no one but that unfortunate Heriot 
had meditated an alliance beneath him. With all 
her gentleness, Mrs. Chichester is a very proud 
woman. In vain was it represented to her that I 
was a physician’s daughter; in vain Humphrey, 
by worth and integrity, had achieved success and 
raised himself to his present position—she could 
not forget the old days when he was under-bailiff 
in her husband’s service, and we lived in the old 
lodgings in the mill-house, and no one in Birst- 
with visited us. I am afraid there were bitter 
scenes up at the Great House. For a long time 
my life was made miserable by the dissensions. 

‘*T ask you was it right for any mother to come 
between two hearts that loved each other? I 
answer -it now as I did then, ‘ No.’ I remained 
true to Guy. 

‘There was a young girl staying up at the 
Great House—his cousin Beatrix—and young as 
she was—scarcely more than a child—she had con- 
ceived an unfortunate attachment to Guy. Guy 
never saw it—never would see it. I believe he de- 
nies it still. Sometimes in our lives we are ex- 
posed to alien influences. From the first I mis- 
trusted Beatrix. I knew she disliked and was 
jealous of me. I remember instances of petty 
spite which I was far too proud to notice. 

‘* A little while before Guy and I plighted our 
troth to each other, I' had the misfortune to be 
thrown continually into the society of one of his 
college friends. He made me an offer of marriage. 
I need not say it was declined, and in a way that 
left him no ground for farther advances. I do not 
wish even now to accuse any one, but I am sure, 
as far as a woman can be sure, that Sydney Mor- 
daunt was a bad man ; that he would have stopped 
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at nothing to secure me. Sucha passion as he had 
conceived could scarcely be a generous one. Un- 
fortunately, in his despair he selected Beatrix as 
his confidante. Ah, Dym, as I told you, there 
were wheels within wheels. Every one was 
against me—his mother, Beatrix, and Sydney Mor- 
daunt. But how they first poisoned Guy’s mind 
against me I never knew, only that the tissue of 
half-truths must have been more deadly than a 
whole fabric of lies. I do not think Guy really 
believed them; but he grew a little stern in his 
manner. His lordly will asseried itself before- 
hand, and I was not a meek woman. Often he 
commanded where he ought to have sued. I was 
not one to yield where my reason was unsatisfied ; 
no, not though I loved him better as the days 
went on. 

‘* The first misunderstanding was a very trifling 
one. He wanted me to come up to Ingleside, to 
be introduced to some friends of his mother’s, who 
were anxious to see me ; but Humphrey was un- 
well, and I had promised to stay with him. It 
was the first clash of our wills. I saw a specimen 
of the Chichester temper then. He must have 


wanted me sorely, or they had twitted him with 


my unfeminine independence, for he never came 
near me for two days. 

‘*T was so miserable without him that I forgave 
him the first moment I saw him, though I was 
aware he hardly showed fitting penitence for his 
fault. But a woman is seldom hard on her lover. 
I suppose my tacit submission soothed him, for 
things went on smoothly again between us, till the 
time came for fixing the wedding-day, and then 
there was another clashing of wills. 

‘*For some reason that I am not clear about 
now, Humphrey had made me promise not to leave 
him till after the new year; but Guy, who was 
roving by nature, had made up his mind to win- 
terin Rome. One day he came down to the cot- 
tage flushed and eager, and pressed me to name an 
early day in September. Strange to say, he had 
won over his mother to wish it too, and he was the 
bearer of a missive, in which she begged me, 
somewhat peremptorily, to reconsider my former 
objections, and to be guided by her son’s wishes. 

‘*T would have married Guy gladly, but there 
was my promise. Humphrey had been more a 
father than a brother to me, and I was bound to 
respect his wishes. A few months’ delay would 
have hurt neither of us; and Guy knew that Hum- 
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phrey had just lost his betrothed. It was so un- 
like Guy’s usual unselfishness to wish it, that I am 
sure some secret pressure had been put on him, 
Afterwards I heard that people were coupling mine 
and Mr. Mordaunt’s name together in an injurious 
way, and Mr. Mordaunt could not be induced to 
contradict it. There had been a fierce quarrel be- 
tween the two, and Sydney Mordaunt had defied 
him. 

‘‘Guy was too generous to repeat these tales ; 
but he wanted me to marry him, and put a stop to 
But there was my promise. O, Dym, 
those were weary days! They called me cold and 
unyielding, and said I could not love him. No 
one spoke a kind word forme. But indeed he did 
not treat me well. The fierce, ungovernable tem- 
per rose at every provocation, and Beatrix knew 
how to fan the flame. Humphrey was too stupe- 
fied with his own grief to see how I was harassed. 
There were stormy scenes, reproaches, entreaties 
that were worse than wrath ; and one night, when 
the anger in Guy’s eyes was something terrible, 
when he looked as Heriot Chichester might have 
looked when he thought Margory had been false 
—that night they had made him believe that I had 
ceased to love him. 

‘«The next day I gave him back his troth. He 
had said words to me that I could bear from no 
man. I had done nothing that he should distrust 
me. I Joved him still, but I would rather have 
died than married him. It had come upon me 
with a terror of anguish that such wills as ours 
would ‘never blend ; and so I made up my mind 
never to be Guy Chichester’s wife.”’ 

‘€OQ, Honor, were you afraid of him ?”’ 

‘¢T was, and I wasnot. I think I should have 
been like Margory. But he must have killed me 
before he broke my will. Ah, how I wish for his 
sake I had been different! A gentler woman 
would have hindered his mad fits coming on him. 
Look here ;’’ and Honor lifted up her sleeve and 
showed a faint scar on her white arm, just above 
the elbow. ‘‘ That was done when I turned to 
leave him, and he held me fast. See how the 
facets of the ring have cut into the flesh. I saw 
him turn pale when the blood started.”’ 

‘*They tell me Guy was literally a madman 
after that. For atime he left home. He must 
have travelled nearly over the world ; for I heard 
of him being in America, India, and afterwards 
in Egypt, and for two years we did not meet. 
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Humphrey had commenced farming on his own 
account; and shortly after these sad events we 
settled down in Nidderdale Cottage. Aunt Dor- 
othy had left me her little fortune, and we were 
fairly rich. 

‘‘T need not tell you what those years were to 
me. Those who have loved and suffered can 
imagine what I went through. One evening as I 
was sitting alone, looking out on the sunshine and 
lilies, a shadow passed the window, and Guy, 
thin, brown and bearded, stood before me. 

‘Do you know what he came for? To ask me 
to forgive him. As though I had not forgiven 
‘and blessed him every night of my life! But 
when he asked me to marry him, again I would 
not. How could I, when I could not trust him ? 
And yet,’’ and here Honor pushed the hair from 
her face, and went on hurriedly, ‘‘ three times 
since then he has come to me with the same 
pleading question on his lips, the same look of 
love in his eyes, and three times I have said him 
nay. But he never reproaches me now; instead 
of that, year by year I have seen the stern mastery 
over his passions; year by year he grows more 
self-controlled and less reckless. Now you know 
the secret of his noble work at St. Luke’s, and 
how he cools the fierce blood in his veins by 
sleepless nights and self-denying labors among the 
sick and dying. There is a singular friendship 
between us. When the angry moods are on him, 
they say nothing but my influence can soothe and 
restrain him. Even Mrs. Chichester owns it, and 
sends for me in all her troubles. Once with tears 
she prayed me to come to her and be her daughter. 
To do her justice, I believe she repents of her 
former unkindness. Humphrey pleads for him 
too. He tells me Guy has made a vow to win 
me yet. Dym,’’ stroking her hair, ‘‘ are you not 
sorry for me ?”’ 

‘*T am more sorry for him. O, Honor, surely, 
surely you must trust him now !”’ 

Honor’s answer was low and emphatic: ‘I 
suppose I do: for,’’ leaning over and kissing her 
softly, ‘‘ { mean to be his wife !’’ 

** Honor, why have you told me this ?’’ 

There had been a brief interval of silence, only 
broken by the slow dropping of the pine knots on 
the hearth. The creeping shadows on the ceiling 
widened and spread into grotesque shapes; the 
ragged edges of the poplars still swayed and 
flickered on the blinds. Outside, the soughing 





and creaking of the boughs still blended at in- 
tervals with the dull roll of the rising wind ; the 
moon was watery, and shone with dim unequal 
light. Inside, the soft variable firelight played 
on the two faces—one downcast, troubled, moved 
by strange yearnings, woke into sudden pain ; the 
other agitated by a joy that found its only safety 
in silence. 

‘* Honor, why have you told me this?’’ The 
question seemed to break involuntarily from Dym. 
She had listened to Honor’s narrative with hidden 
face and compressed lips. Now and then, a low 
interjection of surprise—a word or two, keynote 
to an intense sympathy—gave evidence that the 
listener had not grown weary; but now the story 
was finished, it was wonderful how little Dym 
found to say. Only the tightening of her. arms 
around Honor’s neck, and the heavy droop of her 
cheek on Honor’s breast, were eloquent enough. 

‘“*Why have I told you? Indeed, I hardly 
know; confidence is easily shared with one we 
love. Are those tears in your eyes, Dym?’’ 

‘* Never mind them; bend down your head 
Honor. Lower! lower yet !’’ 

And as Honor’s calm beauty seemed to lean 
over and envelop her: ‘‘I kiss this dear face, 
which I have grown to love, oh, so dearly. I bid 
God bless it! O, Honor, darling! may you be 
happy ! may you be very, very happy !’’ and Dym 
cast herself into her arms in a fit of bitter weeping. 

‘Hush, love! Nay, we must be calm! We 
have neither of us strength to spare for tears. 
Are you sorry for my happiness, then ?”’ 

‘*Sorry ! oh, no !—glad, only glad.’’ 

‘¢You must not cry, then,’’ replied Honor, 
hushing her with sweet peremptoriness. _ ‘* Dym, 
you will not lose your friend.”’ 

With womanly instinct she had touched the 
sore place; and though Dym winced, her tears 
flowed less painfully. 

‘¢ You are Guy’s protégée. He is such a faithful 
friend, you will never be less to him because’’—- 
here Honor’s firm tones faltered a little—‘‘because 
I am giving him back his happiness.”’ 

Had she guessed Dym’s innocent secret—the 
pure girl-worship that had elevated Guy Chichester 
into an ideal, a hero invested by her imagination 
with all a hero’s nobility? Had she given Dym 
this touching mark of her confidence because those 
wise woman’s eyes had read something of which 
Dym herself was ignorant ? 
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Dym could make nothing of the dull nameless 
pain that had lain so heavy on her heart as Honor 
talked. Unknown pangs, an odd doubt and dread 
seemed to seize her, as she listened. Guileless 
and unsuspecting by nature, singularly childish 
in matters on which girlhood is often prematurely 
wise, Dym had never shrunk from openly avowing 
her intense reverence and loyalty to Guy Chi- 
chester. 

It was this childish frankness that had aroused 
honest Humphrey’s surprise. In his old-fashioned 
creed, Dym’s lack of reticence, her innocent ad- 
miration, her one-sided enthusiasm, had first 
baffled and then interested him. He could not 
understand it. By-and-by, he indulged in clumsy 
jokes about Dym’s hero. Dym took them in 
excellent part. She rather enjoyed them than 
otherwise ; and so Humphrey learned to think 
lightly of the whole thing ; and her staunch allegi- 
ance to her benefactor was only an added beauty 
in his eyes. 

But Honor, who had long read her brother’s 
secret, doubted and sighed. 

It was only hero-worship—the purest love of 
which a girl’s nature was capable. But it had 
this one danger. Guy’s fascination would blind 
Dym to lesser lights ; other men would fall short 
of such a standard. Dym’s humility and childish- 
ness kept her safe, it was true, from the danger 
of unrequited love; but was it likely that she 
would ever be induced to listen to Humphrey’s 
homely suit; that she could be satisfied with a 
nature that could give her plenty of honest manly 
love, but which could afford no scope for her 
imagination ? 

«¢She will never love Humphrey,” Honor often 
said sorrowfully to herself. 

And once, ‘‘She loves Guy Chichester; but it 
is the love of a child rather than a woman.” 

Perhaps Honor had come very near the secret 
sting of Dym’s pain. She was not sorry for 
Honor’s happiness—nay, she rejoiced in it—but 
the thought of losing her friend was dreadful to 
her. His presence had grown to be as essential 
to her as the sunshine to her health. His words, 
his smiles, were meat and drink to her. When 
she was drooping, his energy revived her; his 
quaint wisdom, his odd philosophy, seemed to 
brace her morally, as a pure moorland breeze 
would have done physically. Insensibly she adopted 
his opinions, looked at things as he looked at 
them, and steered herself by his compass. 





As she remained silent, her mind stretched 
itself back to embrace the few months during 
which she had known him. A few months, barely 
a year, and yet how it had changed her whole 
life ! 

Once Will was everything to her. 
Will become only the second ? 

She remembered their first meeting. The tall, 
bearded stranger, that seemed to block up the 
narrow schoolroom ; the vigorous voice and laugh; 
the keen, quizzical eyes, that even that first even- 
ing seemed to gauge the depths of her girlish 
intellect; the frank chivalry that prompted him 
to take up cudgels in defence of a poor friendless 
governess. 

She had liked him even then, when he was 
only ‘‘Cousin Guy,’’ Edith’s kind friend and 
guardian. 

But he was Will’s hero too—the veritable Mr. 
Latimer, the Great Unknown, whose eccentric 
virtues they had often discussed. 

Dym thought of those happy evenings in Para- 
dise-row. How kindly, how gently he had ever 
borne himself! How he had planned and arranged 
for her comfort, comporting himself towards her 
more like some grave elder brother! Even as 
the master of Ingleside there had been nothing 
haughty and wounding in his treatment of her. 
He had been brusque; but even in his brusquerie 
there had been something genial. He had dic- 
tated: people said Guy Chichester could be mas- 
terful and peremptory at times; but with one sad 
exception Dym had learned to obey. Was it not 
reward enough to win one of those bright pleasant 
smiles? She had never seen him since the night 
when he had folded her in his plaid, and carried 
her over those bleak wintry fields. His last act 
had been one of mute reproach, when he had 
nearly broken her heart by refusing to accept a 
trifling service at her hand. Now on that night, 
when she had pushed him from her in half-delirious 
agony, he had gathered her to him with gentle 
words, and borne her swiftly in his strong arms 
through the cold and darkness. Her hero! her 
master! her friend! No, there was only one 
woman worthy of him—the woman whose fair 
face was bending over her now so anxiously. 
Dym’s sorrowful humility had no envy in it. She 
let Honor soothe her with soft words and plentiful 
caresses: only when she had left her, she put up 
her hands to her face, and cried out to herself, 
only very softly, lest any should hear, that she 
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had lost her friend, and prayed that God would 
bless them and take care of her. 

That sense of loss is a terrible one to a woman 
—to centre one’s interest, one’s love or friendship 
on one object—an object perhaps werthy of our 
deepest reverence—and then to see it gather some 
new affection into its life, and leave us outside in 
the coid. They are the same to us, they say; we 
have not lost our friend; our place by the hearth 
is the same. True; but the fire is not burning 
brightly for us: its warmest light and heat are 
given to another. 

Good heavens! the unrequited, unsatisfied hun- 
ger and thirst of many a woman’s nature—foun- 
tains that might water the desert with their 
sweetness—left arid and dry, their springs clogged 
up; "uo marvel if the empty channels are stony 
enough sometimes. Lives must be lived; affection 
will not always be choked: a warm, loving heart 
must find vent for itself. ‘*If he ask bread, shall 
he give him a stone?’’ Qh, these mighty mys- 
teries, these unsolved questions—are there no 
answers in the infinite? Yea, peace; ‘‘ it needs 
be.’’ These are the hearts that embrace a whole 
world—these are the sympathies that grasp tuc 
unloved little ones, the fallen, the lonely, the 
miserable, and strain them to warm, throbbing 
bosoms. 

‘* There are who sigh that no fond heart is 
theirs : None loves them best.” 

Perhaps there are those who recall how the great 
Christian poet of our century touched gently on 
this sore, unhealed place of many a lonely life, and 
the marvelous answer—too sacred to be written 
here—which he has recorded for their comfort. 
Still, with all reverence, there are other and 
practical solutions to these social enigmas. We 
talk of wasted, disappointed lives, of blighted 
affections, of the loneliness of an unmarried 
woman’s home; and in doing so we overlook 
manifold blessings, wondrous opportunities, and, 
perchance, the end and object of it all. Asa 
woman writer of the present day very sweetly and 
sensibly says: ‘‘ When there really seems to be so 
much kindness and gentle-heartedness, one is the 
more impatient of a certain melancholy, despond- 
ing spirit which seems to prevail so often 
What possible reason can there be to prevent 
unmarried, any more than married, people from 
being happy or unhappy, according to their cir- 
cumstances—from enjoying other pleasures more 








lively than the griefs and sufferings of their neigh- 
bors? Are unmarried people shut out from all 
theatres, concerts, picture-galleries, parks, and 
gardens? May they not walk out every day of 
the week? Are they locked up all the summer- 
time, and only let out when an east wind is 
blowing ?’’? 

We claim for our unmarried women the fore- 
most place in the noble ranks of the workers, 
Who fill our religious communities, our sister- 
hoods, our hospital wards? Who are our sunniest 
writers? Who carry on noble labors for the poor 
and fallen of our sex? The world may spare a 
pity that degrades and wounds; sentimentalism 
may cease; useless regrets and foolish sophisms ; 
the eccentric genius, self-directed and misguided, 
may leave off blazoning the empty sounds of 
woman’s rights and woman’s wrongs. ‘The real 
woman, ennobled by work, and merging her 
identity in others, has found her right place, and 
can live out a glorious life, though it be not 
sweetened by mere earthly love. To forget her- 
self—to live in others’ lives—to love with an 
unselfishness that demands little in return—to 
have real, palpable work, and to do it with one’s 
whole heart and brain—and to look forward to 
the ‘rest that remaineth’’—this is all that is 
needed to make the life of even the wespised old 
maid ‘‘ something akin to the angels.’’ : 

Nor let it be said in thus proudly advocating 
the cause of the single, who have certainly their 
own burden to bear, that we slur over the simple 
kindly virtues of those more fortunate sisters who 
have found a strong arm to lean on. Methinks 
their temptation must be greater whose happiness 
is so rounded and perfected that they sometimes 
see heaven mirrored on earth, and so lose the 
things that are invisible. 

.In the eyes of many there might appear some- 
thing overstrained and exaggerated in Dym’s 
affection for Guy Chichester. The world is given 
to look coldly on these sorts of platonic friend- 
ship; and in the main I am inclined to think the 
world may be right. Very rarely we may find a 
safe exception. 

Dym’s pure childlike nature found its safeguard 
in ignorance. At present it was merely hero- 
worship, and the grateful love of the benefited to 
the benefactor. Had Guy Chichester been old 


1 Miss Thackeray’s “ Toilers and Spinsters.” 
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and gray-bearded, Dym would have had the same 
admiring tenderness, only it would have been 
more openly avowed. Dym’s sorrow, when she 
read the ending to Honor’s story, was merely 
caused by the instinctive dread of losing her 
friend: some instinct warned her that such a 
change must influence her own life. In their per- 
fect happiness they would not need her. Honor 
would take her place: her work at Ingleside would 
be over. 

‘<Out in the cold indeed !’’ Poor little, flut- 
tering, childish heart, growing womanly out of 
very pain, tasting for the first time the bitter- 
sweet of life! 

Dym’s troubled thoughts were carrying her into 
weary speculations about the future, when a quick 
tap at the door recalled her to the present. It 
could only .be Humphrey, who had been of late 
a frequent visitor; certainly Dym’s low-voiced 
‘© Come in’’ had no welcoming sound in it. 

‘¢That sounded dubious; are you sure I may 
come in ?”’ 

Dym’s heart gave a sudden bound. How many 
weeks had it been since she had heard that kindly 
voice? The ruddy flame leaped up among the 
scattered logs as Guy Chichester’s broad shoulders 
blocked up the doorway, and his keen inquisitive 
glance scai.ued sofa and window-seat as though in 
search of some one; then he paused, and put his 
hand to his beard with the old movement of dis- 
satisfied inypatience. ‘‘ Are you alone? I thought 
—Where is Miss Nethecote ?”’ 

Dym ‘had stretched out her hands with an 
involuntary cry of surprise and pleasure; now 
they dropped to her side, and her lip quivered 
like a child. She had not seen him since that 
night, and yet he had no welcome for her; he 
had saved her from the cold and darkness only 
for this! 

This was Dym’s first unreasoning thought. Her 
second was to cry shame on her selfishness ; surely 
the first welcome should be Honor’s. 

‘«She was here just now; she will come back 
directly. Will you ring? Shall I send for her ?’’ 
Dym's quavering voice had not a note of strength 
in it; it silenced Guy Chichester’s impatience 
directly. 

‘*By no means. I can wait; only she sent for 
me. Ah, my child, how you have suffered!” 
And moved to sudden compassion by the sight of 





the sweet pale face, Mr. Chichester stooped over 





her couch and lifted the little hand to his lips. 
The grave caress was too much for Dym; her 
color fluttered dangerously, and the large dark 
eyes brimmed over with tears. 

‘* Dear child, I have been so sorry for you; but 
you are better now ?”" 

‘*Much better ;’’ and then, under her breath, 
‘*Oh, I am so glad to see you again, Mr. Chi- 
chester.”’ 

The frank kindness of his look said he was glad 
too. 

**T have missed my little friend,’’ sitting down 
by her, and glancing pitifully at the wasted hands 
and sunken cheeks; ‘‘ you must make haste and 
come back to us; my mother has been quite lost 
without you.”’ 

‘* Your mother—oh, she has been so good to 
me !’’ 

‘« Ingleside is not the same place to her without 
you. How have you managed to creep so far 
into her heart ?”’ 

**T don’t know,”’ smiling faintly. ‘Did you 
say you had missed me, Mr. Chichester ?’’ 

‘‘Of course’’—with his old mischievous look ; 
‘¢T have no one to contradict me now.’’ But he 
repented of his jest when he saw Dym cover her 
face with her thin hands. ‘‘ My dear child—nay, 
I was only jesting. No, I will not have this,’’ 
taking down her hands authoritatively. Then, 
as he read traces of real agitation in the white 
trembling lip, ‘‘ Miss Elliott, my poor girl, why © 
what is this ?’’ 

‘©Q, Mr. Chichester, if you would only tell 
me you have forgiven me!’’ Dym’s two hands 
went out imploringly to him. In spite of her 
trouble she looked such a child, with her long 
wavy hair floating on the pillow, that he could 
not refrain from an exclamation of pity. So 
young and weak, how could he have found it in 
his heart to have been so stern with her? 

‘* If you will only let me hear you say so once, 
I think I could be almost happy.’’ 

** Hush !’’ was all his answer; ‘‘ you are hurting 
me.”” 

** Again?’’ her voice breaking almost into a 
sob, ‘*can I do nothing to atone for my fault, 
then ?’’ 

‘* You have atoned for it over and over again. 
I will not have you bring up these old troubles.’’ 

*‘T cannot help it. Has not my imprudence 
nearly cost Honor’s life ?”’ 
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Mr. Chichester shuddered. ‘‘ True,’’ he mut- 
tered ; then, as he raised his eyes and saw Dym’s 
wistful look, he generously hastened to comfort her. 
‘¢ Will it make you happier to hear it? Well, then, 
I forgive you freely. Are you satisfied now ?”’ 

‘¢ But if she had died !’’ Dym half whispered to 
herself; and again that quick shudder passed over 
him. 

‘If she had,’’ catching his breath, then speak- 
ing calmly—*‘if she had, I should still have 
forgiven you.”’ . 

‘*O, Mr. Chichester !’’ 

‘¢T should have been to blame as well as you.”’ 
Then breaking into one of his sunny smiles, ‘‘ But 
we will not imagine such dreadful things; Honor 
is safe and you are better, and God has been very 
good to us.’”’ But the mention of her name 
brought back the old impatience ; he arose from 
his seat and began pacing the room, 

‘“Do you know what has become of her? I 
shall lose my train, and I think she wishes to 
speak to me ;’’ and his hand rested furtively where 
Honor’s little pencilled note was hidden. 

“‘If you go down, I will send her to you.’ 


And Guy, who needed no other bidding, came 
up to her couch again to bid her good-by. 

‘*T shall not see you again, I suppose; good 
night, rest well.’? But Dym’s wistful hand 
detained him. 

‘‘ We are friends again, Mr. Chichester ?”’ 

‘* Ay, surely. Why not?’’ 

** Sick people have curious whims sometimes. I 
wish you would call me that ayain.”’ 

‘« What, my little friend ?”’ 

**T like that, too; but there is a name you use 
sometimes ;’’ and strange to say he understood her. 

‘* Silly child,’’ he said, with an indulgent smile, 
‘‘you are getting spoiled amongst us. There, 
good-night, my child, good-night. Why do you 
look so grave ?”’ 

‘IT was only thinking of our motto, you re- 
member, Qui patitur vincit ; it comes true always. 
Good-night, God bless you, Mr. Chichester !’’ 

Did he understand her ? 

‘*He is come,’’ was all she said to Honor, 
whom she found sitting alone in the moonlight. 
Honor bent her head in response, and a moment 





afterwards noiselessly left the room. 





A TALK WITH CARLYLE, 


By ARTHUR MERLIN. 


In the spring of 1872 I went over to England 
with the double purpose of resting what the doc- 
tors called an exhausted nervous system, and of 
doing a little actual hero-worship if a suitable 
opportunity offered. The resting was satisfacto- 
rily accomplished, and the nerves retuned by 


several weeks’ quiet rambling among the hills of | 


Somersetshire. The hero-worship, if done at all, 
was of course to be realized in London, the real 
hub of the modern universe, compared with which 
our nice little Boston is scarcely more than a 
respectable spoke in the wheel. I went to London 
in July, having but two objective points in mind, 
first, a visit to the Turner Paintings, in the Na- 
tional Picture Gallery ; second, a call on, and if 
possible a talk with Carlyle. It was a cool, 
pleasant July day, thermometer in London about 
82 degrees, while in New York and Philadelphia it 
ranged from 95 to 100 degrees. A light break- 


fast, commensurate with one’s purse strings, and 
| to keep the head cool, and a quick ride in the 
steam railway, over the house tops, at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, soon transported me from my 
boarding-house in Cumberwell to the heart of the 
| great city, really the heart of England; and ina 


few moments I was positively worshipping the 
eternal source of beauty through the sunlight and 
genius and glory of the Turner pictures, by all 
| odds the finest landscape paintings in the world. 
| It would be out of place to speak further of these 
pictures here. 

From the National Gallery I went by omnibus 
to Chelsea, which, as most of our readers know, 
bears about the relation to London that Harlem 
does to New York, Kensington to Philadelphia, 
or our New England Chelsea to Boston. Carlyle’s 
address, No. 5 Great Cheyne Row, had been 
given me by some friends in London, and on 
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leaving the ‘*’bus’’ at what was supposed to be 
the nearest point to this number, I began a some- 
what provoking hunt for the home of the old 
British prophet. The policemen of the neigh- 
borhood did not know the place or the man; 
private citizens that I stopped on the streets and 
interviewed in the locality, shook their heads in 
ignorance of the wondrous light, and the shrine 
that held it, as it were, right before their eyes; 
a baker, serving bread within a few doors of No. 
5, knew nothing of ‘‘Great Cheyne Row,”’ and 
had never heard of Carlyle. ‘‘ There is Cheyne 
Walk,’’ he said, ‘‘and No. 5 must be about one 
hundred yards from here.’’ I went to No. 5 
‘«« Cheyne Walk,’”’ but I saw in a moment that the 
house was too grand, too stiff, unnatural and 
elaborate for the home of Carlyle, though in all 
I had ever read of him I had never seen his 
house described, notwithstanding a man is as his 
house is, and the very door-bell will tell the 
whole story. At No. 5 Cheyne Walk, which, by- 
the-way, is a fine street running parallel to the 
Thames River, and quite near its banks in this 
part of Chelsea, I learned on repeating my in- 
quiries, that four persons had been there before me, 
during the two or three previous hours, looking 
for the same place and person, but they did not 
know the man or his habitation. 

I began to suspect that Carlyle was a myth, and 
that ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,’’ and the ‘‘ French Revo- 
lution,’’ like the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount,’’ and 
‘*Paul’s Epistles,’’ might perhaps have slid into 
the brain and heart of the world through the 
cleverness of New England Trancendentalism and 
German Rationalism ; that I had probably better 
give up my aspirations, and as speedily as possible 
settle down to some ordinary drudgery, some prac- 
tical work with more money and bread in it for 
the hour. I determined, however, to make one 
more search, to ask no questions, but keeping my 
eyes open, to goright on. I passed several streets, 
reading all the names without any encouraging 
signs of success ; but soon, in one of the identical 
streets I had previously gone through, on looking 
up at the gable end of one of a row of houses, I 
saw, cut in black letters in a stone about a foot 
square, thus : 

| ‘THIS IS 
GREAT 
CHEYNE ROW. 


‘¢ Yes,”’ I said to myself, with a sort of nervous 





catching in the under breath, ‘‘ and this is the 
home of Carlyle !’’ Something in the atmosphere 
breathed his presence, and in a few moments I was 
knocking at the door of No. 5. 

I seldom carry letters of introduction. They 
seem to me like the passports of beggars. I have 
several from prominent men and women to other 
prominent men and women, now yellowing in my 
trunks at home, never having cared to present 
them. I have an infinite liking for what Emerson 
once wrote to a friend: ‘‘ When a traveller in 
Europe, once and again, I seldom took a letter of 


| introduction, but when I found myself in the 


neighborhood of a man whom my studies gave me 
a right to see, I usually wrote a note and presented 
it at his or her door in person, and was generally 
cordially received.’’ On the present occasion I 
had, before leaving my lodgings in the morning, 
written a note, something as follows ; 
‘* LonDON, July 17, 1872. 

Mr. THomas CARLYLE. 

Dear Sir :—I am in London for a few days, a 
visitor from Wilmington, Del., U. S., where I 
have recently resigned the pastorate of the First 

Church ; am the author of [ ], and have 
the pleasure of knowing some of your friends in 
America. Have read your works with great profit. 

You are the one man in all England I care most 
to see. Shall try to adapt myself to your mood, 
and certainly shall not bore you. May I see you? 


Yours, truly, 
” 





I, of course, knew something of the habits of the 
man; knew how hard he had always worked, and 
how curiosity-hunters had bored him time and 
again ; knew what treatment there deservedly was 
for such ; and knowing that in fact and motive I did 
not belong to their number, wanted to avoid the 
bluffing if possible. Before leaving home my friends 
had said; ** Do not call upon him. You have got 
the best of him in his books already. He willonly 
bluff you, and perhaps refuse to see you at all.’’ 
I was perfectly sure, however, that I had not got 
the best of him in-his books ; that no human soul 
ever has or can put his best into a book ; that only 
a very few persons get the best out even of that 
which really gets in; that there is something in 
the light of the eye, the life of the lips, and the 
general presence or atmosphere of a large, grand 
soul, as indeed in a measure of all souls, that can- 
not be printed in words; knew, that if by any rare 
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chance, as I expected, my nature and its absolute 
reverence for this man, should touch him to the 
deepest depths of him, there was an enjoyment in 
store for me that few could dream of or realize, 
and certainly such as I had never yet been able to 
find. So I persisted in my desire and devotion, 
with what result, will be seen. 

On ringing the bell at No. 5, a tidy-looking ser- 
vant-girl came to the door (the very servants indi- 
cate the tone of the house, and the ways of keep- 
ing it), who, in reply to my question, ‘‘ Does 
Thomas Carlyle live here, and is he in?’ an- 
swered, ‘‘ Mr. Carlyle lives here, and is in.’”’ I 
had an exquisite appreciation of the respect on her 
part, and accepted the mild rebuke with a smile. 
On my part there was a reverence too deep for the 
commonplace ‘‘ Mr. ;’’ and in this instance, if in 
no other in my life, I realized that the Quaker 
rule of discarding all ‘‘Sirs’’ and other supposed 
respectful prefixes was probably in accord with the 
truest respect and reverence of the soul. I gave 
my note to the servant, saying, ‘‘ Please hand that 
to Mr. Carlyle; I will wait a moment for an 
answer.’’ My letter was taken to the back parlor 
or library. I heard it opened, and waited what 


proved to be the most curiously repulsive and 
captivating meeting of my life. It was an anxious 


moment. I felt the live blood flying around my 
finger-tips. The nerves tingled and quivered. It 
was a veritable bit of the old-time actual hero- 
worship done here, in a modest, plain three-story 
brick house of the nineteenth century, and so far 
only a bowing in spirit at the door of the altar. 

A few seconds, and Mr. Carlyle (I can say it or 
write it either way now, having seen both sides of 
the man and passed the Rubicon) came to the 
hall-way. The pictures of him, and his works, 
are pretty well known to all readers of good lite- 
rature; but here was the actual old Scotchman 
himself, the living man, which in all cases is as 
different from the printed man as all life is from 
death ; and some of my deepest dreams of twenty 
years’ standing were at last realized; but it 
seemed, though only for a moment, to be ruth- 
lessly kicked into contemptibility and shreds again. 
The old man—for Carlyle is now, I think, over 
eighty—wore an old, careless-looking dressing- 
gown, of some dark-green material, as I recollect ; 
and, with those intense, piercing, dark-grey eyes 
of his, and, I think, iron-grey hair, falling care- 
lessly over one of the strongest foreheads ever yet 





shaped into being, and a nose actually breathing 
living thought and power, and mouth set to 
highest executed purposes for half a century, all 
helped to harmony by the full beard he has worn 
for many years, looked like some one of the 
grand old prophets of our dreams, or, better still, 
the resurrection of them all into the new life and 
thought of these modern years. 

After all, he had read my letter as that of a 
curiosity-hunter, and had interpreted the words, 
‘* May I see you?’’ as though they read, ‘‘ May I 
look, or gape and stare at you for a little while ?”’ 
It was a cruel blunder of the fates. But every 
hero has his crotchets, and has probably had the 
toothache at times. In fact, they say there are 
spots on the face of the sun. I was about ad- 
vancing toward Mr. Carlyle, when without no- 
ticing me particularly or any action on my part, 
but evidently carrying out the first impulse that 
struck him on reading my note, he gathered his 
old wrapper about him, straightened himself up to 
a more or less unnatural erectness and stiffness, 
and in the most comico-tragic sort of tones and 
manner said, ‘‘ And you want to see me, do ye? 
well, here I am, if that is all you want.’’ A 
bucket of refuse and ice-water thrown over one 
could not have been more cooling to the ardor 
of devotion. I said to myself, ‘‘ Are the gods 
blind, then; and do the heroes blunder?”’ But I 
knew that the old man did not mean me; that it 
was some imaginary person he was trying to 
repulse, and therefore treated his action as a mis- 
take, and not as an insult. I now approached 
him, extending my hand, and said, ‘* You are evi- 
dently mistaken, Sir; mine is no visit of curiosity. 
I have studied your books for years, and have 
learned to honor their author, and felt a strong 
desire to see you and talk with you a little while 
if I found you so disposed, not else.’’ I meant 
every word of it, and said it as a man speaks 
when he is in earnest, and is at least for the mo- 
ment the more natural person of the two. The 
comico-tragic air vanished into nonentity in a 
second ; a finer grace enshrouded the man; the 
Carlyle of all my dreams was there in all his true 
nature and dignity and power, as I had conceived 
him and them; and the next words had a finer 
tone. Extending his hand, he said, ‘‘ Will you 
walk in and be seated, Sir?’? We walked in, 
though over sword’s points, and were seated, as if 
on needles for a time. My vanity as well as my 
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love had been stung pretty deeply, and the first 
few awkward moments were spent in getting that 
hurt out of the way. Finding that my visit meant 
affection and not nonsense, he seemed in a 
moment to pay me in the same coin, verifying the 
old law that we get what we give, and by his 
manner rather than by words expressed regret for 
the blunder in the hall. The old adage that 
actions speak louder than words will apply to 
manners if you know how to read the signs; and 
so in a few seconds the course was clear, and all 
the nettles out of the way. 

‘*And you are from Wilmington, Delaware ; is 
Delaware a Northern or Southern State ?”’ he said, 
forgetting his geography for the moment, and on 
my reminding hitn that it was a Southern State, 
the smallest of them, and near the Northern line, I 
found that we had struck the first actual ground of 
talk. ‘‘ And the Yankees treated you pretty badly 
down there during the war, did’nt they?’’ To 
which I replied, that during the war I was not in 
Delaware, but was a student in New York City; 
was in fact a sort of Yankee myself, at all events 
in full accord in those days with Northern senti- 
ments, though since the war I had perhaps more 
or less adopted his ‘‘ Peter and Paul’’ view of the 
matter. ‘‘ Yes, yes, and that was a horrible busi- 
ness they carried on in New York at that time, 
hanging niggers by the lamp-posts, and rioting 
like savages,’’ he said. All of which had to be 
admitted in silence, or with the confession that it 
was bad enough in all conscience, but not worse 
than had been practiced by enraged men in all 
parts and ages of the world. In fact the war 
question would not be talked. There was nothing 
in it for him or me, and as yet no keynote for 
any special flow of soul. ‘‘And why did you re- 
sign your church ?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, 
‘‘nominally, on account of nervous prostration, 
but really because some of the pew-holders wanted 
a Gospel that they believed in and I did not, and 
hence could not or would not preach.’’ ‘*And was 
the majority against you?’’ he asked, with evident 
interest. I replied that quite a large majority of 
the congregation thought my way, and were in 
favor of my staying, but a few of those who had 
the most money and least religion, or clear ideas 
of any sort, made trouble (of course I thought I 
was right then, and think so still—all preachers 
do); and I supposed he knew well enough that 
actual majorities of votes rarely settled anything 





anywhere, and probably ought not in Church or 
State ; that I thought he fully believed, as I was in- 
clined to suspect that the ballot-box in most cases 
was the quintessence of modern lies. The sub- 
ject was shifted as I desired. A few moments’ 
silence, and then such speech, from such depths 
as one had never listened to or dreamed of before. 
It was as though all the primal rocks were being 
blasted, and striking fire and new creations at 
every blow. 

**Yes, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘there is infinite and 
endless talk of the blessings of enlarging the suf- 
ftage, a perpetual jargon of progress and reform 
by way of the ballot-box, as though the Saviour 
of men were to be found in it. Even so good 
and sensible a man as John Mill seemed carried 
away with this infatuation—one of the wildest and 
maddest of our modern hallucinations ; as though 
the millennium were here or could get here by 
crowding more sham and gullibility into the gov- 
ernments of nations than are in them already! 
A ceaseless, stupid complacency of general pro- 
gress, while in fact duplicity and suspicion and 
dishonesty were the conditions of society; while 
men did not really trust each other, but each soul 
was of necessity guarding his own throat, and 
while—in fact, we could not even get a glass of 
pure water to drink in this great City of London. 
Still the heroic work goes on, not helped or mate- 
rially hindered by the endless noise. As my old 
father used to say, ‘ While the Temple was build- 
ing, the crows swarmed about it and the sparrows 
chattered, but the shaping of the thought of it 
and the stones of it were done at a distance in 
silence, and on the spot the true workers kept 
quietly fitting the hewn blocks one to another ; 
and so the God’s house rose into truth and the 
sunlight, then and now and always.’ It is an age 
of shams and falsehoods, rotting, sweltering and 
dying in its own mad extravagance and blindness, 
and will not be led except to its own proper 
destruction.’’ Thus it went on, sometimes touch- 
ing the sublime and then the ridiculous by turns, 
changing from unutterable sadness of words and 
expression to the wildest laughter, the most bois- 
terous and bitterest sarcasm, perfect streams of 
soul-fire pouring from the fountains of the gods. 
There was absolutely no reserve, nothing held 
back. All books, Carlyle’s or others, were as shreds 
before the flame of that high hour. It was the 
first real freeman I had found in all the world. 
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The talk went on thus for about an hour, when, 
at a halting-point I rose to go. 


Then, after a moment’s silence, reverting to the 


‘* And which | first part of my words, ‘‘ Yes, yes, the soul that 


way are you going?’’ he said; and, on my telling | vows this is and always has been fixed on the 


| 


him [ was lodging in Camberwell and intended to 
take the shortest route for it, the climax of my 
pleasure came. ‘‘If you will be seated a moment 
I will put my coat on and walk a piece with you,” 
he said. 
was ready, with coat, hat, and stick—black frock- 
coat, black slouch hat, and good stout cane, and 
we strolled along Cheyne Walk, by the Chelsea 
Hospital, towards Chelsea Bridge. On the way, 
the talk, after a few moments, took a religious 
turn. A 

‘« And where are ye? What is your religion? 
What sect do you hold to, any or none, and what 
are your purposes for work in the future ?’’ he 
asked, not listlessly. My reply was brief there, 
and shall be briefer here. ‘‘As to where,’’ I 
said, ‘‘simply here, and on my feet; as to what 
religion, subjectively, simply the religion of an 
absolute consciousness of the indwelling and all-sur- 
rounding, unutterable, eternal spirit; objectively, 
a perpetual reverence for it or Him, and every 
being or thing that helped to reveal Him, and an 
adherence to the dity of each hour as it made 
itself clear, and no debating with any man on 
either point. As to purposes and future work, 
simply an execution of these conditions and con- 
victions at any cost. As to what it would be and 
where, I knew not; to make the theology plain, 
I said, *‘you know Mr. Conway, our American 
Radical that preaches over here.’’ ‘*Oh, yes,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Well,’’ I rémarked, ‘‘I am pretty 
nearly as bad as he, having perhaps a good deal 
more reverence for the past in all directions than 
he has.’’ Disregarding the last part of the sen- 
tence, he said, ‘‘I hope not, I hope not,’ with a 
keen humor, 


I was seated, and in a few seconds he | 





everlasting foundations, and all the wild, wiltering 
chaos of this vexed life cannot move it. Even 
the old Hebrew Prophets in their severest didac- 
tic moments would not, could not name Him— 
the nameless Eternal—that we map out and 
chatter over in these days. But it is a serious, 
sacred thing to invade the received religious 
opinions of men. It must not be ruthlessly 
done.”’ 

‘‘True,’’ I said; ‘but really I know of no 
man, living or dead, that has invaded those beliefs 
more absolutely than yourself,’’ adding that I 
believed he had never taken any thing or thought 
away, without supplying better in its place; and 
that I, for one, knew no higher work. There was a 
deep, quiet smile on his old face as he said, ‘‘ Yes; 
when the truth and the real purpose are there, it is 
as it always has been the sublimest vocation of 
man, whether it brought life or death, honor or 
shame, and in fact had but one sure and blessed 
end.” 

We had reached the corner of Queen’s road and 
Bridge road, with Chelsea Bridge in sight, and as 
we stood on the pavement holding each other by 
the hand, I said, ‘‘ Well, what outlook is there for 
a person with such purposes and views? Is there 
any light from the past ?’’ and, noticing his hesi- 
tation, I continued; ‘‘ or must each new soul work 
out its own way, meeting the moments and the 
issues as they come?’’ ‘‘ There is nothing else for 
it,’’ he said, holding me firmer by the hand, and 
continued, ‘‘It is a sort of transition period in 
your days, I see; keep right on; the ways all 
open to the brave; God bless you, and good-by.”’ 
There was a mist about our eyes as we parted, and 
the intensity of the moment cannot be retold. 
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By Gro. EpGar MONTGOMMERY. 


WHITE, motionless, serene, 
Full of ineffable grace, 

The quiet of peace between 
The rigid folds of the face. 


’Tis the face of the dead, they say; 
Yet it seemeth not death to me: 
Is life but the passion of clay, 
And the roll of a restless sea? 


No pain and no wild despair 
Upon these features sleep: 
But joy—without its care, 
And peace—for which men weep. 
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Chief-Justice Benjamin Chew.—A4 Peculiarly Inter- 
esting Statement in the Handwriting of Miers Fisher, Esq. 
—I have read with interest Mr. Westcott’s article in the 
MonTHLY for August, page 81, on the Chew House 


| and privilege it is, and is to be, to keep watch and ward over 
it and see that no vandal hand shall mar its ancient propor- 
| tions or threaten its dignity. During the brief period when 





and Chew Family. I think it due to the character of 
Chief-Justice Benjamin Chew to send you a statement 
in my possession in the handwriting of Miers Fisher, 
Esq., who was an eminent member of the Philadelphia 
Bar before and after the Revolution. He testifies to 
what he saw and heard, writing from memory, in the 
early part of this century: that is between 1806 and 
1810. EL! K. PRICE. 
“I was attending a Court of Oyer and Terminer 
at the State House, in Philadelphia, preceding April 
Term, 1776, when Benjamin Chew, Esq., Chief-Justice 
of the then Province of Pennsylvania, presided, and de- 
livered, as customary, a charge to a very respectable 
Grand Jury, the names of Some of whom I recollect. 
He, of course, defined the several offences cognizable 
in that Court, which they were sworn and affirmed 
to enquire into. He began with the highest offence 
known to the law—High Treason. After giving a 
definition of this offence, and before he had concluded 
his observations on the subject, several of the Grand 
Jury, looking seriously at each other, discovered strong 
emotions, and after a few moments of consultation of 
each others’ countenance, Dr. John Cox, a gentleman 
of character, one of the Grand Jury, pressed forward 
through his brethren to the bar, separating them from 
the counsel attending around the semi-circular Bar table 
then existing, and in a manly tone of an exalted voice 
demanded (I do not pretend to state his words exactly, 
but his general meaning): ‘ What then is to become 
of us who are now opposing the arbitrary power at- 
tempted to be exercised by the British Ministry?’ 
Chief-Justice Chew, who had only paused for a moment, 
immediately resumed his discourse. ‘I have stated 
that an opposition by force of arms to the lawful au- 











thority of the King or his Ministers (or some words to 

this effect), is High Treason; but in the moment when 

the King or his Ministers shall exceed the constitutional au- 
thority vested in them by the Constitution, submission to 
their mandate becomes Treason.’ Mr. Cox and most of 
the Grand Jury immediately made a low bow to the Court; 
the Chief-Justice proceeded to a definition of the lesser 
offences cognizable before them, and all was quiet. 

The Grand Jury retired to their chambers, the business of 
the Court was conducted with the decorum which the char- 
acter of the Court always commanded, and it was the last 
Court held under that dynasty.” 


The “Old South Meeting-House,” Boston.—It is 
More than gratifying to learn that this venerable edifice is 
safe, and is now in the hands of Trustees whose special duty 
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it was not certain but that it would be torn down in obedi- 
ence to the demands of that insatiable iconoclast, business, 
there were many anxious hearts in all parts of our country, 
for, like our dear old Independence Hall, Old South Church 
is loved and venerated by true Americans without reference 
to their local habitation ; the important part it played in the 
days of our nation’s conception and birth, has forever en- 
deared the old structure to every American ‘heart. In his 
paper on Faneuil Hall, in this MoNTHLY, Dr. Lossing has 
necessarily related a number of interesting facts in the his- 
tory of Old South Meeting-House. It was built in 1729-30, 
upon the site of one erected in 1669. During the occupa- 
tion of Boston by the British, it was desecrated by converting 
it into an arena for drilling cavalry. It was repatred and 
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restored in 1782, and we earnestly hope that it will now be 
most religiously guarded and preserved as a perpetual monu- 
ment of the great events which made it sacred in a patriotic, 
as it had before been in a religious, sense. 


Chelsea Old Church.—Mr. Merlin’s excellent narrative 
of “A Talk with Carlyle,” calls to our mind the quaint old 
church which stands within little more than a stone’s throw 
of Great Cheyne Row, on the corner of Cheyne Walk and 
Church street, Chelsea, about half way between Albert Bridge 
and Battersea Bridge. As our engraving shows, it faces 
Church street, presenting its southern side to the river, a fine 
wide boulevard, Cheyne Walk intervening. Chelsea Church 
has ever commanded interest chiefly as the supposed mau- 
soleum of Sir Thomas More; we say “supposed” because 
it has been questioned whether his wish to be interred in the 
beautiful tomb erected by him herein, could be complied 
with in view of the inveterate enmity of his murderer, 
Henry VIII., which pursued him even after his unjustifiable 
execution, and imprisoned the victim’s daughter Margaret, 
for dutifully procuring by purchase the head of her beloved 
father. Among the honored dead who lie in the churchyard 
of Chelsea, is Sir Hans Sloane, who may be said to have 
been, in a sense, the founder of the great British Museum— 
in his will, he left a library of fifty thousand volumes, a 
cabinet of two hundred volumes of dried plants and a very 
large collection of objects in natural history, to be given to 
nation upon the payment of twenty thousand pounds; the 
sum was paid, and the treasures formed the nucleus of the 
Museum. 


Governor Tryon.—In the October number of PoTTER’s 
AMERICAN MONTHLY, page 308, we gave a valuable NoTE 
contributed by Mr. Saffell, on “ John Hancock and William 
Tryon,” and, by way of apt supplement, we now give the 
following from the same esteemed contributor : 

From a London paper we clip the following notice, 
* Died on the 17th of May, 1771, Mrs. Tryon, mother of the 
Hon. William Tryon, Governor of North Carolina, and of 
Miss Tryon, one of the Maids of Honour to the Queen.” 

From the British prints, dated Whitehall, August 3, 1771, 
we have the annexed account of a rebellion in North Caro- 
lina: 

“The peace of the province of North Carolina having 
been for some time past disturbed, and violences, of the most 
outrageous and savage nature, having been committed in the 
frontier counties, by a desperate body of settlers, styling 
themselves regulators, who appeared in arms, in open defi- 
ance of law and authority; and all endeavours to persuade 
these deluded persons of the error of their conduct, and toa 
proper submission to government, having failed of their ef- 
fect; his majesty’s governor thought fit, with the advice, 
concurrence, and assistance of the council and assembly, and 
with the support of the principal persons of rank and au- 
thority in the colony, to raise a body of the militia, to repel 
these insurgents; and having put himself at the head of a 
detachment of the militia, amounting to 1100 men, he, on 
the 16th of May, came up with the main body of the insur- 
gents, amounting to 2000; and after an action, which con- 
tinued about two hours, gained a complete victory over them, 

















pursuing them a mile beyond their camp, and taking many 
of their horses, and what provisions and ammunition they 
had left behind them. 

“This action was about five miles to the westward of Great 
Alamance river, on the road leading from Hillsborough to 
Salisbury; and his majesty’s governor speaks, in the strongest 
terms, of the bravery and resolution of the troops under his 
command, whose loss is stated to amount to about 60 pri- 
vate men killed, wounded, and missing, and one officer 
killed and one wounded; but there is no return made of the 
loss sustained by the insurgents, which is supposed to have 
been considerable. 











CHELSEA OLD CHURCH, FROM THE RIVER THAMES, 


“The day after the engagement, the governor, in public 
orders, gave thanks to both officers and soldiers of the army, 
for the vigorous and generous support they afforded him in 
the battle.” 

We add, without comment, an obituary notice of Governor 
Tryon, clipped from the London “ Gentlemen's Magazine,” 
dating his death on the 27th of January, 1788: 

“At his house in Upper Grosvenor str. sincerely la- 
mented, Lieut.-General Tryon, colonel of the 29th regiment 
of foot, late governor of the province of New York, and 
commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s forces there. His re- 
mains were deposited in the family vault at Twickenham. 
The importance of his character in the annals of this country 
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preclude the necessity of expatiating on the eminent services 
that distinguished his life. Illustrious as a legislator, he sup- 
pressed the rising seeds of revolt in North Carolina, during 
the time of his administration in that province. Calmed to 


| and sixty-six cents and two-thirds of a cent. A dollar was 

| 
peace under his mild and benificent sway, the people relin- | 

| 

| 

| 


three-eighths of a Pennsylvania pound, and in the arithme- 
tics in use sixty years ago, the rule for turning such pounds 
into dollars was to multiply by 8 and divide by 3. D. W. 


quished every other ambition than that of looking up with 
filial attachment to their friend and protector, whose juris- 
prudence breathed as much of paternal tenderness, as of 
legislative authority. Called to the government of New 
York, a wider field of action opened to this accomplished | 
statesman, whose superior powers of wisdom and philan- | 
thropy were unceasingly exerted for the real welfare of the | A revival of these old-time controversies at this time is not 
colonies. His princely munificence extended to the most in- perhaps propitious; and yet there is something due to the 
considerable of the people; and the heartfelt gratitude that | truth of history, which no student who values its sacredness 
pervaded every branch of the community, will make the | can ignore, 

name of Tryon revered 
across the Atlantic while 
virtue and sensibility re- 
main.—In private life the 
benevolence of his heart 
corresponded with the en- 
dowments of his mind, 
diffusing honor and happi- 
ness in an extensive circle, 
and obtaining permanent 
advantages for those who, 
being in early youth elected 
to his patronage, now live 
to pour the tear of sorrow 
over his honored dust.” 


The Expeditions of George Rogers Clark.—Xefly of 
Samuel Evans to William Wirt Henry.—I do not desire to 
be captious, neither do I wish to prolong a controversy with 
a neighbor about subjects long since settled, which at the 
time caused much bitterness of feeling between Pennsyl- 
| vanians and Virginians. 
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“Sovereignty of the . seis heae pe 
Sea.””»— In his excellent ) LNT Vie aif RA 
paper on this subject in this 
number of the MONTHLY, 
Captain Luce alludes to 
the claim on the part of 
King John of England; the 
King based his claim upon 
the great victory of his fleet (7, yea 
over the French fleet at B 7 i WIE —= 
Damme, then the port of LE f= Se Y, 
Bruges. That first victory 
on the .water, has seldom 
been rivalled even by the great achievements of that country’s | It seemed to me that Mr. Henry, doubtless without being 
powerful navies of later days. The French fleet was fully | aware of it, arrogated unduly the claims of Virginians at the 
three times as large as the English and manned and equipped | expense of Pennsylvanians, in the matter of General George 
in proportion. The English people were naturally as much | Rogers Clark’s expedition to the Northwest in 1779. 
elated by the decisive victory, as the French were depressed | The simple truth is, this expedition was composed of men 
by the complete annihilation of their, for the time, splendid | taken from Pennsylvania as well as Virginia; yet, after its 
fleet. John put forth a high-sounding proclamation, in which | success was assured, Virginia had the temerity to claim own- 
he decreed that any vessel that should fail to strike to the | ership to the entire Northwest Territory, in consequence of 
British flag should be deemed spoil of war; this was doubt- | Clark’s conquest, although he was encouraged by General 
less presumptuous, but the navy was long able to maintain it. | Washington, who regarded it as part of a general plan to 
| gain Independence. The greed and State pride of General 
American Pounds, Shillings and Pence (MonTHLY | Clark no doubt led him to give all the glory to the Virginians. 
for September, 1876).—There is an error in the statement | It was not I who threw the first stone, and Mr. Henry 
that a pound in Pennsylvania currency was “equal to two | should not forget it. I merely gave him a gentle reminder 
dollars and sixty cents.” Its value was exactly two dollars | that I thought Mr. Bancroft was right and he wrong. 
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The following is a copy of Captain James Willing’s roll of 
a company of marines from Pennsylvania, and mustered into | 
the service of Virginia, under General Clark, in 1779: 

Pay Abstract! of a Company of Marines, commanded by 
Captain James Willing, of the United American States, com- 
mencing January 10, 1778, and ending June 3, 1779, in- 
clusive: 


I do hereby certify that I received the within named men 
and officers from Captain James Willing, with orders to pro- 
ceed to the Illinois and Fort Pitt, which men are disposed 
of (deaths and desertions excepted) as specified within; that 
is tosay, such as end on June 3, 1779, having joined the ser- 
vice of the State of Virginia, in the Illinois department un- 
der my command and for whom I am accountable, signed in 





NAMES’ | RANK, | COMMENCING. “ENDING. 


presence of Brigadier-General Clark, at Fort 
Nelson, this Sixteenth day of May, one thou- 


PAY PER 
MONTH. 





Robert George, 
} my Harrison, 

George Girty, 
John Hodgson, 
Solomon Burny, 
Thomas Beard, 
Nathaniel Downs, 

ohn Marny, 

thomas Love, 
—_ Ash, 
Samuel Fury, 
oe Walker, 

aniel Whitaker, 
Philip Hupp, 
Henry Haut, 
Mark Foley, 
Heary Hawk, 
oe Kilpatrick, 
Nathaniel Kennison.| 
Richard Murray, 
Leven Sprig; By 
James Taylo 
John iemrwesd, 
Lazarus Ryan, 
William White, 
Richard Roddy, 
Lazarus Keinan, 
Jacob Wheat, 
Solomon Walker, 
Nicholas Walker, 
William Poston, 
Ephraim Carey, 

ohn Burroughs, 

Villiam Johnston, 
Patrick Doyle, 

acob Uadham, 

Villiam Dov e, 
Edward Matthews, 
David Wallis, 
William Brown, 
John Stampley, 
Henry Repard, 
John Bryan, 
Valentine Bolsinger, 
Andrew Conoro, 
Thomas McDonald, 
George McKnight, 
John Reily, 
‘Thomas Mitchell, 
Joseph Anderson, 
James McDonald, 
Cornelius Cornoble, 
Henry Sholes, 

ohn Hinman, 

ohn Seeder, 

eter Collins, 
John Roberts, 
John Mann, 

Sufret Geon, 
John Bush, 

Gideon Thomas, 
Nicholas Smith, 
Charles Suffroy, 
Adam Lainhart, 
John Ceasar, 


ist Lieut.,|Jan’y 10, 1778,| June 3, 1779, 
ad Lieut., |Feb,y 12, 1778, do 

do Feb'y 6, 1778, Deserted May 4, 17795 
Carpenter,|Jan’y 10, 1778, Died Aug’t 30, 1778, 
Coxswain, do Deserted Aug’t 26, 1778, 
Sergeant, -_. 1779, 
Corporal, 
Sergeant, April 20, 


a 3, 1779, 
ied Aug’t 3, 1778, 
June 37 

° 


do 





do 
|Died Oct. 31, 1778, 
|Died Sept’r 1, 1778, 


| Deserted Aug’t 15, 1778, 
'March 10, 1779, 


|June 3, 1779, 
|Died Oct. 3, 1778, 


June 3 1779 
Deserted Aug’t 15, 1778, 
- 1779» 

io 


do 
do 





do 
|Died Aug’t ro, 1778, 
[June 3, 1779, 
oO 


Died March 28, 1779, 
| June FR 17795 

8,| do 

an’y 16, 1778,| lo 
| tt Awe I, 1978; | | do 
April 1, 1778, do 
Feb’y * 1778, | Deseregd May 28, 1778, 
ods 1779» 


|Gun Mate,| 
Private, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
|Sergeant, 
| Privz ate, 
do 
do 
do 
do 





| 
Feb’y 28, 1778,| 
| do 


|June 4, 1778, 
|March 10,1778, 
Feb’y 16, 1778, 
|Feb’y 28, 1778, 
|Feb’ y 16, 1778, 
|March 1, 1778, 
March 16 »1778,| 
| June 42778, 


do } 

ae 1, 1778, 

‘eb’y 16, 1778) 
May 8,1778, | do 
|April 1, 1778, |Died Aug’t 19, 1778, 
|March 9, 1778, pura 1779» 

|Aug’t 17, 1778, 
| April x, 1778, | Died May 17, 1779, 
Feb’y 9, 1778, Died March 23, 1779, 
|Sept'r 4, 1778, ‘June 3, 1779, 

|Feb’y 9, 1778, lo 

Aug’t 12, 1778, | ° 


do 
“7 Sept’r 20, 1778, 
oO 


Jj lo 
une 3, 1779, 
do 





Taken sate h Apr’! 12, 1778, 


| Taken pnis’r Apr'l 12, 1778, 


sand seven hundred and eighty-two. 
(Signed) ROBERT GEORGE, Lieu’?. 

G. CLarK, B. G. 

It is a correct copy, taken from the original 
rolls at Harrisburg. This does not comprise the 
entire number of Pennsylvanians who enlisted 
under Clark, but of one company only. I trust 
that all the rolls will some day be found; at 
present, this is the only one obtainable among the 
archives at Harrisburg. 

A careful examination of the deed from the 
Six Nations of Indians to William Trent, attorney 
for twenty-two Indian Traders, and placed among 
the relics at the State-House, by Colonel Frank 
M. Etting, a great-grandson of Joseph Simons, 
one of the twenty-two Indian Traders named in 
the deed, will show that it was made to the King 
jointly with the Traders. That being the case, I 
would like Mr. Henry to explain how they ob- 
tained the right vested in the King without re- 
ceiving a title from him ? 

There is in the Philadelphia Library “ A His- 
tory of the Title to Indiana,” and a small pamph- 
let bound with it, called “ Plain Facts,” which 
gives a full history of this company and the title 
to its lands, which I hope Mr. Henry will take 
the time to study. 

I think Mr. Paine disposes of Virginia’s pre- 
tensions under or by virtue of her charters, and 
it is not worth while to discuss that point. I am 
very sorry that I cannot concur with Mr. Henry’s 
eulogy on Virginia’s honor in his concluding 
paragraph in his article in August MONTHLY. 
I give, however, my most cordial greeting to 
Mr. Henry, and trust he will view our little dif- 
ferences in a “ Pickwickian ” manner. 

SAMUEL EVANS. 
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The Latin Gospels.—The famous old chron- 
icler, William of Malmesbury, is specially warm 
in his praise of the intelligence, wisdom, excel- 
lence and virtue of Athelstan, who was unques- 











ISTATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Harrisburg, Sep. 13, 1876. 
My Dear Sir: Enclosed please find a roll I have been 
endeavoring to find for some time for you. I had seen it a 
good while ago, but it did not turn up a again until to-day. I 
had it copied for you; the copy you can keep. 
Very respectfully, your Obd’t Servant, 
Joun B. Linn, Deputy Secretary. 
SAMUEL Evans. Esq., Columbia, Pa. 





tionably a great, wise, and good king. A grandson of 
Alfred the Great, he largely added to the extent of the 
dominion of his ancestors, indeed, the added territory ex- 
ceeded that he had inherited. His military talents were of 
a high order, but his executive ability and shrewdness were — 
more remarkable, and still more were his integrity, justice 
and evidently sincere piety. Among the most valuable 
mementoes of Athelstan is a copy of the Gospels in Latin 
presented by him to the Church of Canterbury, which is said 
to have been the copy upon which the Saxon kings had 
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FAC-SIMILE SPECIMEN OF THE LATIN VERSION OF THE GOSPELS, 
Presented by King Athelstan to the Canterbury Church, in Tenth Century, 


taken their coronation oath. Our engraving is from the 
original, and the idea of giving it here was suggested by the 
fac-simile specimen of Wyckliffe’s English version on page 
341; the passage in both specimens is the same: the open- 
ing verses of the Gospel according to John. 





Sawing Lumber.—Dr. Lossing, in his interesting article 
on the Fairbanks House, on page 242 of the October num- 
ber of the MONTHLY, gives us the modus operandi of pre- 
paring the lumber for that bv‘lding, and notes the subsequent 
establishment of a saw-mill in the colony of Massachusetts 


Bay. It was about this time (1633) that the first saw-mill | 
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be the means of de- 
priving the poor of 
employment.” It will 
be observed that New 
England was not 
much behind the 
mother country in 
availing herself of 
the economic advan- 
tages of the saw-mill. 
The first saw-mill of 
which we have any 
record was erected 
on the island of Ma- 
deira as late as 1420; 


Norway in 1530. 
J. B. M. 





Lady Harriet 
Ackland.—In an ar- 


the September num- 


ETSINE€1 PSOFAC TUE ST Nib U ber of the MONTHLY, 
QuodFACTuUMm EST. 
INTPSOUTITAEST’ GTUITA 
ERATLUXbOMINUM' 
EL UX INTEN EBRISLuce y: eral Burgoyne,” how- 
ET TENG BRAG EAM NON 
COMPR EHEN OERUNT 
ult homomissuSA0DG6 
CUINOMENERATIONANNES’ jy. aiss Warburton 
bICUENITINTESTIMONIU: 
UTTESTIMONTUPERHIBERII Sit John Burgoyne, 


the writer speaks of 
Major Ackland hav- 
ing fallen in a duel 
at the “first fire.” 
In the “ Life of Gen- 


ever, by E. B. De 
Fontblanque, pub- 
lished recently by 
McMillan & Co., on 
page 301, the author 
quotes a letter written 


(Burgoyne’s niece) to 
her nephew, the late 


while a boy at school. 
In this letter, speak- 
ing of the death of 
Major Ackland, Miss 
Warburton, among 
other interesting de- 
tails, says: “They 
fought with swords, and Major Ackland, in making a pass at 
his adversary, slipped and fell forward with great violence. 
It happened that a small pebble lay within reach of his fall, 
and he struck his temple upon it with such force that instant 
death ensued.” WILLIAM L. STONE. 


REMARKS.—In the article referred to above, the old story 
of Lady Ackland’s marriage with Mr. Brudenell, the chap- 
lain, is repeated. A correspondent calls our attention to the 
fact that the story was no doubt one of the “ romances of 
history,” without foundation. On page 221 will be found a 
Note by the Editor, which we believe leaves no doubt as to 


put up in England was demolished “ for fear that it nfight | our opinion of the fiction. 
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“ Hearts are Broken, Heads are Turned, Wi’ Cas- 
tles in the Air.”’—It is painfully amusing during these “ elec- 
tion”? days to 10tice with what apparent alacrity and evident 
unconsciousness the levelest editorial heads are growing 
dizzy and toppling over the “ questions of the day.” It 
seems natural enough for lively young men, just feeling their 
metal and first manhood, to parade the streets with party 
torchlights and nonsensical placards. And it is doubtless 
pardonable that many young editors, perhaps just converted 
to either party, should be slightly extravagant in their adhe- 
rence to the same. But for men whose lives have been given 
to the better purposes of politics to take the wings of the moon 
and make such flights over all principles and logic and com- 
mon sense as some of the “ leaders’’ are doing, is proof posi- 
tive that absolute democracy, or a following the bent of one’s 
own nose, is the only right track to the ballot-box. Thus, in 
Harpers’ Weekly of September 30th the “leader” says: 
“The issues stated in the platforms and discussed by the 
orators and the press are three: the finances, the South, and 


civil service Reform. But they all spring from the war.’’ The’ 


utter wildness of this kind of talk, and hence, for the time 
being, of the head that uttered it, will be apparent the mo- 
ment one considers that any question of finances worthy the 
attention of the American voter or ruler to-day is as old as 
any and all business transactions among men, and that it is 
really the simplest and oldest aspects of the question that 
most pointedly need consideration in these days, when the 
tendency of leaders is to forget that the first principles of 
trade applying as between man and man must also be made 
to apply as between nation and nation. Nearly every aspect 
of the financial question is old, needing simply the most 
honest and capable heads to deal with it. No party can 
afford to talk repudiation at this day. The second item, the 
South, is certainly an old question, and the new aspects of it 
need a far deeper handling than they are likely to get at the 
hands of carpet-baggers; and that the question of civil ser- 
vice is a question springing from the war is the most novel 
assertion. It is simply as old as human goverment of any 
kind; the old, vexed question of how to get capable and 
honest men into office and keep them there, simply thrusting 
itself in our eyes with new force in these days. We cannot 
here take time or space to discuss these points. They are 
referred to mainly to show the muddled state good heads get 
into when covered with party nightcaps. 

Further on in the same “ leader,’”’ we have: *“* The nomi- 
nation of Mr. Adams mere/y shows that when the Demo- 
crats wish to prove that they are a reform party, they must 
select a candidate who is not a Democrat.”’ An enthusiastic 
sophomore might have been pardoned for writing such a sen- 
tence; but, for a great leader, it is simply too bad. The 
nomination does not necessarily prove the point in question 
at all; but it does seem to show most conclusively that at 
least the Massachusetts wing of the Democratic party is 
ready for the real thing we call reform in these times. The 








great body of independent voters have not the same tenacity 
of party conviction that the leaders have, and to them more 
and more every year it is getting to be a question of simply 
which is the best man for the position. It seems above all 
things unfortunate that leading editors of great newspapers, 
which ought to be read by thousands of all parties, cannot 
keep their heads clear of party prejudices and party trump- 
ery, and speak and write like the logical and cultured men 
that, in their sane moments, they really are. If leading 
editorials are worth anything it is that they are the utterances 
of able men who are supposed to give most of their time to 
a consideration of the questions discussed, and whose words 
therefore should be of permanent value to their readers ; and 
we hope to see the time when leading editors all over the 
country will cut loose from party chains, and find their 
highest vocation in applying their best culture and common 
sense not to grease party wheels, but to such utterances as 
shall command universal respect and give the highest and 
healthiest political, and perhaps moral, tone to the com- 
munity. 


Looking Up.—Contrary to the expectations of most peo- 
ple, and even before the elections, and before the vexing 
questions of National Finance are at all settled, there is a 
brisk, upward, bouyant movement in trade and general 
business enterprise all over the country. It looks now as 
though the people, grown sick and tired of waiting for 
Congress to fix the finances and relieve the general depres- 
sion, which from the first was a strange enough expectation, 
had determined to take matters into their own hands, and 
the indications are hopeful. Which simply means that indi- 
vidual enterprise and competition left to the free use of 
individual heads will work out the best results for the 
greatest number of people. It seems as though we could 
not do anything until Congress adjourned. Even the Cen- 
tennial dragged its unsuccessful way along. Congress was 
like the intolerable hot weather. It enervated the nervous 
system of the nation. It was a constant drain to read of its 
doings, and hopes deferred made the heart sicker instead 
of sounder. The wise heads thought that things might look 
up a little “after election.” But nature is deeper than the 
wisest heads, The fall elections have little to do with 
business, never had much to do with it. The periods of 
buoyancy and depression come and go with supreme con- 
tempt for the question as to whether a Republican or 
Democrat is elected. Nor can the present improved and 
improving condition of things be attributed to our fine fall 
weather. This autumn is no finer than last, and the one or 
two before it. 

The Centennial celebration has had a good deal of influ- 
ence in the matter. It has stirred the national pulse from 
sea tosea. It has brought and is bringing unusual thou- 
sands of people not only to Philadelphia, but to and through 
all the great centres of business, and ‘over all the railroads. 
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It has put such available money as we have into an unusually 
active circulation, And increased energy and activity and 
increased spending are the very life of trade. 

Again, to meet the buyer and spender, everywhere, and with 
afew temporary exceptions, the seller is reducing his prices ; 
the necessities and luxuries of life can be got at more reason- 
able rates than they could two years ago. We now see that 
it is not a question of specie or paper money, but a question 
of enterprise and honesty. Silver has taken its place in the 
pocket and everywhere beside the despised “rag money,” 
and is not ashamed, nor is it at all preferred. Common 
sense is a terrible leveller. Hard money men seem to think 
that the supposed prespect of a speedy return to specie pay- 
ments is of great value; but the prospect is not so convincing 
as to have affected anybody particularly, unless General Lo- 
gan’s “Silver Bridge” may be considered a fixture. And 
there is enormous complexity in the arches if Congress and 
the wise heads are to be believed. The secret of the im- 
proved state of business seems to be simply this—that each 
man, grown tired of expecting his neighbor to improve, has 
gone, and is going to work to improve himself and his own 
affairs. We have, at last, reached that turn in the lane, and 
continued business activity for some years may be expected 
as the result thereof. There are dark shadows to this picture ; 
many individual instances of loss and suffering. But why 
paint them here. By doing our steady best, they too will 
lighten and decrease, though perhaps never all disappear. 


The Coming President and the Southern Question. 
—A good many persons have written and talked of the 
Southern Question, as it is called, as if it were easily settled, 
provided only the next President were a loyal Northern 
man and a good Republican ; and, as Mr. Hayes was a good 
soldier during the war, and Mr. Tilden was what has been 
called a copperhead, Republican orators and editors agree 
that therefore Hayes would be an infinitely better man than 
Tilden to handle this question. It is asserted that the fall 
election is simply fighting a new rebellion or perhaps a 
second edition and certainly a very prostrate edition of the 
old one. Let us keep our heads clear. General Grant was 
certainly a good soldier, and has been President now for 
nearly eight years, and the Southern question is not settled. 
During these eight years there have been enormous strains 
on the Southern temper. The state of things in the South at 
the end of the war was chaotic enough, and riots and inci- 
dental bloodshed have repeatedly occurred, but nothing 
worthy of being magnified into the name of a new rebellion 
has anywhere or at any time manifested itself. It is affirmed 
by careful writers that Republican members in the last Con- 
gress deliberately tried to arouse this spirit of Southern 
opposition, in order to call it rebellion, and of course with 
more or less success. But, in this country, the most rabid 
and injudicious talk in or out of Congress can hardly be 
called rebellion, Is not the American tongue as free as the 
air? Let us accept the past as fixed forever. The North 
may have been unwise in pardoning what have been called 
Southern rebels, and admitting them back again so soon or 
at all to the privileges of American citizens. It is too late 
now to discuss that point. What was done was probably 
the best that could be done at the time, but having estab- 





lished the conditions of Northern and Southern equality, it 
does not seem to be the part of gentlemen to be twitting 
each other about the shortcomings they were guilty of in 
an excited state of their heads some years ago, 

We refer to the matter mainly for the purpose of suggest- 
ing that since the constitutional amendments and the various 
Congressional action establishing negro equality, nothing is 
worthy the name of rebellion in this line, till some State or 
States shall pass laws in violation of these; and since it has 
been settled over and over again that the national war debt 
must be paid as sacredly and fully as the debt of any private 
gentleman, nothing is rebellion in this line till some State 
passes enactments to the contrary. Suspicion as to what the 
Democrats may do is one thing. The actual facts of the 
case are the forces we have to fight. Again, that every dis- 
turbance, larger or smaller, in the Southern States should be 
treated precisely the same as similar disturbances, or viola- 
tions of the peace of any kind, are treated in the North. It 
is not necessary to issue a new order from the War Depart- 
ment every time a negro or a white man is killed in South 
Carolina. Such accidents have occurred in various corners 
of the earth for thousands of years. 

The real trouble is deeper than the talk indicates. When 
the relative numbers of blacks and whites in the South are 
considered, and when one remembers their relative positions, 
dispositions, and cultures before the war, the leading whites 
among the proudest and haughtiest people on the planet, and 
the negroes their abject and ignorant slaves ; further, that the 
last eight years of tinkering with and trying to help the black 
man and crush all spirit out of the Southern leaders have 
done but little toward altering these natural conditions, and 
yet that the political conditions have been absolutely changed, 
the ignorant black in many cases becoming the political mas- 
ter and the would-be social equal of the white, the unutter- 
able marvel is, no matter what.our sympathies for the black 
or our preference for the white man may be, the marvel is 
that the old Southern leaders have endured it at all, and that 
the whole South has not been in perpetual riot and blood- 
shed. And when the aggravations of carpet-bagism are 
added to those already mentioned, we should say that could 
we put ourselves in their places, actually in their skins, for a 
year, we should be inclined to think that measures of the 
purest national wisdom, kindness and leniency are needed, 
rather than inflammatory speeches and Northern bayonets, to 
settle the Southern question on any basis that shall be for the 
welfare of the entire nation. 


Old and New Turnstiles.—Considering the amount 
of writing and printing we have had regarding the entrances 
to the Centennial Exhibition, the crowds going through 
them, the price of admission, etc., is it not a little surprising 
that no one has thought of noticing the fact that the renowned 
turnstiles are only a modified adaptation of the old “ kissing 
gates,” as they were called in our country school-days, and 
for generations out of number? Little did the old farmer 
think, when he first stuck a post in the ground ahd tied or 
nailed or screwed a couple of short pieces across it, making 
a sort of whirling-gate that would keep the cows out and 
let men and women in, and serve as a hobby-horse for the 
school-children, that his simple invention, with certain later 
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attachments, would ever serve as a sort of gate of justice 
between the centuries; a sort of post-guard and recording- 
clerk between the august Centennial Commission and the 
tens of thousands who throng to see their show. 

It is ever thus that we are improving upon or at least en- 
larging the ideas of our progenitors. The old cow-paths 
become grand avenues, and the wigwams great cities; Tubal 
Cain’s file and wedge become the bayonets and swords of 
conquerors, put to baser uses. The boy’s shot-gun grows to 
a Krupp cannon, and a toy squirter, made out of a weed, as 
a plaything, multiplies into all sorts of syringes and 
hose and tube-processes whatsoever. The wonder in the 
present instance is, that when the man had made a turnstile 
do so much he did not make it accomplish the whole per- 
formance. Why could not those automaton individuals, who 
simply take the money and put it into a hole, have been dis- 
pensed with entirely? The visitors could readily have de- 
posited their fee, and some simple mechanical arrangement 
might have been devised for collaring any meanly-disposed 
person who attempted to get in without pay. 


New York Day and Pennsylvania Day.—These 
special Centennial days had so many features of general 
interest about them that we thought it worth while to call 
attention to the matter in this part of the Magazine. The 
New York and Philadelphia papers that have been quarreling 
so long over the question as to which of the two cities is the 
Cosmopolitan city of the Union, had now better beat their 
swords, or pens, which, it is said, are mightier than swords, 
into pruning-hooks, or some other practical weapons, and 
turn their attention to more spirited subjects. Is it not set- 
tled at last beyond dispute that Philadelphia, at least for a 
day or two, presented such scenes of universal interest, and 
was thronged with such crowds of admiring citizens and 
subjects from all states and nations as New York has scarcely 
ever been able to boast of and may not hope to realize for 
many years? For the sake of their own reputation, it is to 
be regretted that Philadelphia editors have not long ago 
seen and admitted that, as to its general aspects, natural 
advantages and commercial energy and enterprise, New 
York for the last quarter of a century has not only been a 
more Cosmopolitan city than Philadelphia, but really the 
only Metropolitan city in the country. A year’s residence in 
the two cities, with the briefest of visits to London and 
Paris would speedily convince any teachable editor, or other 
man, to this effect. It is unfortunate that the horizons of 
editors are so frequently limited to the rims of their own 
tobacco pipes and beavers, or at most to their own sanctums 
and towns. And it is pleasant to note that within the last 
year, particularly in Philadelphia, there are indications that 
a broader spirit is invading the newspapers. There is no 
better way to prove that Philadelphia is Cosmopolitan and 
Metropolitan than for her editors to stop such small debating 
and show by the breadth and culture and mature judgment 
of their editorials that the old city and its newspapers hold 
intelligent*relationship with the leading questions and enter- 
prises of all states and nations. No people would be quicker 
to see and admit this than New York journalists. 

To speak seriously, the Centennial Cosmopolitanism of 
Philadelphia is nothing to boast of, and of course is simply 





temporary. A great many people from all nations have 
been here, and have been politely treated and pretty com- 
fortably lodged and boarded forthe time. These points are 
generally admitted. Soon these crowds will leave the city, 
and then it will be seen how far we have profited by the 
lessons that have been passing all the time before our eyes, 
We thought the city had never been so crowded as on Sep- 
tember 21st, known as New York day, when about one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand people visited the Cen- 
tennial grounds. ‘The newspapers have all been full of 
accounts of this day, and we shall not dwell on it here. 
The crowds that thronged the streets of Philadelphia as 
early as seven o’clock on the morning of September 28th 
made it very certain that Pennsylvania day was to be ¢he 
day of the show, as was natural it should be. Soon all horse 
cars and steam cars, and Centennial coaches were crowded, 
and express wagons, and furniture cars, and even coal teams, 
fitted up with rough board seats were in demand, and hired 
as private carriages for conveying visitors to the Centennial 
grounds. A hundred thousand admissions before nine 
o’clock A.M.; two hundred thousand before noon, and 
before evening, something over two hundred and seventy 
thousand people to see a single show in a single day, is no 
mean record even for one of the largest cities in the world 
in these democratic days. 

Towards evening we strolled around the grounds, and 
notwithstanding the immense throngs of people outside and 
inside, we did not see a single specially troubled face, heard 
no children crying, because they were lost or tor any other 
reason, saw no drunken man or woman, heard no swearing 
and noticed no indecent or rude behaviour of any sort, and 
we concluded that the commissioners and visitors from 
foreign nations could not ask or well get a more convincing 
proof of the benefits of republican institutions than was to be 
found in the general good behaviour of the vast multitudes 
of people that visited the Centennial Exhibition on our good 
old Pennsylvania Day. 

It was perhaps a healthy sign of youth and bouyancy that 
the orators of the day seemed to dwell more on the present 
and future than on the past; to be more absorbed with the 
Centennial Exhibition and what was to grow out of it, than 
with the old events and deeds and darings out of which the 
century and the festival had grown. The fact is there is so 
much new work to do in the land, so many grand questions 
opening every day, that a live and active mind finds it 
difficult to pin itself down to antiquarianism in any sense 
whatever, As far as any reference was made on Pennsylvania 
Day to the early patriots and “ fathers,” Franklin was more 
spoken of and praised than Penn, the modern American 
spirit showing itself even in this, that it selected for its hero- 
worship the progressive philosopher and the men nearest 
our own day rather than the worthy founder of our common- 
wealth, 


Hell Gate Exploded.—A few months ago the newsboys 
of Philadelphia were running through the streets, shouting: 
“ Extra, third edition,” “ Explosion of Grant!” The man 
Davenport, a sort of electioneering clerk in New York City, 
had delivered some testimony in Washington, which for the 
time being seemed to indicate that the President had spent 
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money unlawfully for electioneering purposes, and the boys Professor Huxley and Evolution.—Professor Huxley’s 
really meant “the exposure of Grant.” Since those days | three lectures on Evolution, delivered in Chickering Hall, 
there has been no news so exciting, at least in its tone, until | New York, just before his return to England, created a good 
this of the explosion or exposure of the renowned Hell Gate. | deal of anticipation in advance, and provoked a good deal 
It is all the same, when a thing is exposed it is usual!y | of discussion, which still continues. Judging from their 
exploded, and this old hidden Hell Gate, the bare mention | criticism, it was a little singular that our people should have 
of which made our blood run cold when we first heard of it | expected more facts and light from his lectures than they 
years ago, and that gave us the impression when we first | had previously got from his books. Science is not inspira- 
went up the Sound that we were going on a pleasure trip | tional. Its truths are different from spiritual truths as ordina- 
through very questionable, if not criminal places, is really | rily understood, and usually get into our heads by other chan- 
as much, or if not more exposed than exploded in these | nels. What the Professor attempted to do was to prove the 
days. Thus one relic of barbarism after another passes | truth of the theory of Evolution; and of course he proved 
away, leaving the courses clearer for the steamships and | it to his own satisfaction, and more or less clearly to the 
railroads and civil service reforms of the future. The follow- | satisfaction of those whose inclinations for the last few years 
ing is the official report of what the engineers have really | or months have been growing that way; and of course he 
done in this last exposure and explosion on the way to | did not prove it to the thousands of special creationists who 
progress : fancy they see in this theory the sword that cuts their cher- 
UN . ished faith in two, It seems hardly necessary to say that no 
NITED STATES ENGINEER’S OFFICE, ROOM 31, Pair 

Army BuILpinc, New York, September 28th, — truth of the spirit can be cut by any real truth oe the 

F eat esh or the stones; and that really there is no cause for 
G. W. Buunt, Commissioner of Pilots. alarm. What the orthodox demand as proof is some actual, 
Sir: The reef at Hallett’s Point has been swept, and the | seen bridge across the species. It is but just to say no such 
summary of facts is as follows : bridge has been found. What the Evolutionists assert and 
From one hundred and eighty feet distant from the shore | show is that in the successive admitted or assumed ages of 
line to the line of buoys the bottom slopes gradually from | the planet lower orders and forms of life have given place to 
eight feet of depth at near low water to twenty feet. Outside | 


| higher and yet similar orders and forms, and that the theory 
_the line of buoys nothiug less than twenty feet of depth at of Evolution explains the phenomena far better than any 


mean low water was observed. The divers have been | other theory. Professor Huxley took the successive stages 
‘examining the reef, and report a thorough break-up. of the horse, for example, but yet the bridge or connecting 

Believing that you desired to communicate existing depths | Jink is not seen. As the phenomena of existence become 
to navigators, I have been pleased to be able to furnish them | clearer and the atmosphere of our world purer, and our own 
to you. Yours, very] respectfully, eyes cleaner, we shall probably see plain enough just where 


Joun NEwrTon, the Infinite Spirit touches the infinite dust, and how all finite 
Lieutenant-Colonel Engineers, Brevet Major-General. | forms are made and evolved. 
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The Poems of David Barker.—A recent review of | bleak home days, warmed mainly by a sublime heroism, fairly 
these poems by Mr. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby), in the | burn out in the following lines: 
New York /ndependent, so vividly recalled to our mind the 
purity of spirit, keenness of sight and poetic power of David 
Barker, a comparatively unknown poet, a native of Exeter, 
Maine, and who died and was buried in his native State 
about two years ago, that we concluded to give the brief space 
left for LITERARY MEMORANDA this month entirely to a few 
selections from his poems, with such comments as may . . Y : s ; 
naturally flow in. “ When David was seven, his father was Ah! woman in your gorgeous wealth, 
found dead in the snow, killed by his team.” Referring to With false, perverted taste, 
this hour in one of his poems, to his brother Lewis, the pure | Who drizzle out a vapid life, 
reverence and high quality of the poet’s mind are crowded ’Mid frippery and paste, 
into the briefest lines : Come, I can teach you many a phrase, 

“In that awful hour, my brother, . . : . 
We had nothing left to lean upon 
But God and a Roman mother.” 


“One day she told me, and she cried, 
The winter that her husband died 
She tended her own barn, 
And spun with her own poor widowed hands 
Five hundred skeins of yarn. 


But cannot tell you what this means, 
She tended her own barn 

There were ten children, a few hundred dollars, and an And spun with her poor widowed hands 

encumbered farm; and the heart-and-hand struggles of the Five hundred skeins of yarn.” 
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Of the manner of his bringing up, and the changed views 
the boys grown to manhood have of their parents and of pa- 
rental training, the following verses are as full of wisdom as 
of ringing humor : 


“ Though years have fled, I mind it yet, 
I and my lawyer brother, 
Would badger, bother, tire, and fret 
Our good old praying mother. 


The words would scarcely leave her there, 
Ere he and I forgot ’em, 

When, as a substitute for prayer, 
She spanked our youthful bottom: 


With inward threat and outward pout, 
I and my legal brother 

Agreed that Heaven had dealt us out 
A rash and cruel mother. 


Since then, as on Life’s billows tossed, 
With Sin’s old chain’s a-clanking, 

I find those teachings were not lost-— 
That praying and that spanking.” 


And here is an insight into life worthy the finest and highest 
genius of the best poets and prophets in the best days of the 
world : 
“ Fear not the man of wealth and birth, 
Securely resting in his seat, 
But sooner him, who, dashed to earth, 
Is rising to his feet. 


From straightened bow the arrowed spear 
By warrior’s arm is never sent ; 

The danger which you have to fear 
Comes when that bow is bent. 


Of sentiment and the keenest common sense, the following 
lines are literally full and rollicking. They are equal to Burns 
at his best, and, though not more natural and exquisite than 
Lowell’s “ Ezekiel’s Courtship,” which is simply the only 
pure gem he ever cut, all the rest being rhymed and printed 
learning, they yet have a keener edge and a deeper soul and 
tone: 
“«’Twas at a country paring-bee 
I met the fair Almira; 
I reckon from that blessed day, 
As Arabs from Hegira. 
Upon my chair I played old reels, 
By drumming with my fingers, 
And felt, no doubt, as darkness feels 
Which round the daylight lingers, 


We both were verdant as the blade 
Of grass in summer weather ; 

But then methought that we were made 
To ripen off together. 


Some bards would make her free from sin, 
And say that angels chased her, 

To feast their eyes upon her skin, 
As white as alabaster. 





In building roads or telling yarns 
I’m death against this crooking ; 

I only say that she was more 
Than decently good-looking. 


One thing can truthfully be said : 
Almira would not crawl from bed 
And sit two hours a-yawning ; 
She seldom slopped and never sloshed, 
Her back hair combed and face she washed, 
And then the darling girl, beside, 
Would always have her shoestrings tied 
The first thing in the morning.” 
Judging from the following verses, limitations of space must 
have materially cramped the natural tendency to demonstra- 
tion during “« My First Courtship,” and here is as quaint and 
curious a description of a New England home of the early 
days as one could ask to enjoy: 
“ One side the room the old folks slept— 
Her father and her mother; 
The swifts, wheel, loom, and warping-bars 
Were standing on the other. 
The tom-cat and a cosset lamb 
Were in one corner lying, 
While o’er my head the pumpkin hung 
My darling had been drying. 
Above the belching back-logs lain 
The pig and turkey-victual 
Was sweating on the iron crane, 
Within a five-pail kettle. 
Thrée boys were in a trundle-bed— 
One kicking with the colic; 
Three girls down through the knot-hole floor 
Were peeping—full of frolic. 


Their library, on the mantelpiece, 
Was of a rare selection ; 

They had all of the standard works 
And but one work of fiction.” 


A little out of the swing of these light days, but still touch- 
ing a sentiment deep in the experience and nature of all 
earnest souls in all ages, and really full of a fine pathos 
come the following lines on a graver theme: 
‘“* The seaman’s bark, whose bellied sail 
The storm has drenched and wind has filled, 
To reach its destined port might fail 
If storm and wind were stilled. 


And thus our barks may quicker find, 
Though long of waves the sport, 

Though dashed ahead by storm and wind, 
A final peaceful port. 


The smouldering coals that underneath 
Some cumbrous pile have calmly lain, 

Might fire the world if fanned by breath 
Of passing hurricane. 


And Brother, now perhaps thou hast, 
Deep buried ’neath plebeian name, 

A fire which touched by sorrow’s blast 
May kindle into flame.” 
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The Centennial City.—We have, earlier in this series 
of sketches of Philadelphia, spoken of the old Pennsylvania 
Hospital and its branch for the Insane, of the older Phila- 
delpkia Hospital and the Almshouse with which it is 
connected, of the University Hospital, and of the Protestant 
Episcopal Hospital, and have alluded to others of the 
similar noble establishments for the care and cure of the 
maimed and the sick, which are so numerous and so excellent 
in the “City of Brotherly Love.’”’ We have not space to 
attempt full notices of all the hospitals, asylums, homes, and 
other eleemosynary institutions of this city, and shall but 
mention the more important. 

In the year 1825, James Wills, a grocer who had accumu- 
lated a considerable fortune, as wealth was then reckoned, 
died, and in his will were the following bequests: ‘ Friends’ 
Asylum for Insane Persons, $5000; Four Monthly Meetings 
of the Friends’ Society, $2500; Philadelphia Society for the 
Support of Charity Schools, $1000; Magdalen Society, 
$5000; the Orphan Society, the house in which he had 
resided, No. 84 Chestnut street; the City Dispensary and 
the Dispensaries of Southwark and Northern Liberties, the 
houses Nos. 82 and 86 Chestnut street.”” Besides which 
there were a number of individual legacies to relatives and 
$1000 to each of his tenants, and the will then provides: 
“ All the rest, residue and remainder of my estate, real, 
personal and mixed, I give and bequeath to the Mayor and 
Corporation of the City of Philadelphia for the time being, 
and to their successors in office forever, in trust for the 
purchase of a sufficient plot ‘of ground in the City of Phila- 
deipnia, or in the neighborhood thereof, and thereon to erect 
or cause to be erected suitable buildings and accommodations 
for an hospital or an asylum, to be denominated ‘ The Wills 
Hospital for the Relief of the Indigent Blind and Lame.’ 
The funds thus appropriated are to be put out on good 
mortgage security, or city stock, and after expending the 
necessary sum for the lot and improvements heretofore men- 
tioned, the income of the remainder is to be exclusively 
applied to the comfort and accommodation of as many of the 
indigent blind and lame as the income will admit of, after 
defraying the necessary expenses incident to such an es- 
tablishment. And to the aforesaid Mayor and Corporation 
of the said city and their successors in office is intrusted the 
duty of appointing Trustees and Managers, and all other 
matters and things in any wise appertaining to the due 
fulfilment of the aforesaid bequest, the right of regulating 
the establishment and insuring the right application of the 
funds to the purposes heretofore stated, and for the sole use 
and benefit of the indigent blind and lame, giving a prefer- 
ence to those persons resident in Philadelphia and _ its 
neighborhood.” The will was contested by those who had 
expected to be the heirs of Mr. Wills, but in 1831 the 
Supreme Court decided that the will should stand. The 
* sufficient plot of ground” was purchased at a cost of $20,000, 
in 1832, and the “suitable buildings and accommodations” 





were sufficiently advanced for occupancy March 3d, 1834. 
Mr. Wills’s bequest amounted to $122,548,'and several liberal 
legacies have since contributed to making “ Wills Hospital” 
one of the most useful and valuable of our charitable institu- 
tions. It is situated on Race street west of Eighteenth, 
south side. 

The “ Friends’ Asylum for Insane Persons,” mentioned 
above in Mr. Wills’s will, was founded in 1811, and is situa- 
ted on Adams street west of Frankford; the site is large and 
naturally adapted to its purpose, and the grounds are hand- 
somely laid out and embellished and well cultivated. The 
buildings are three stories in height, and have a front of 
more than three hundred feet; there are accommodations 
for about seventy-five patients. 

The “ Preston Retreat ”’ is a lying-in hospital for “ indigent 
married women of good moral character, residents of the 
City and County of Philadelphia, and the County of Dela- 
ware.” Dr. Jonas Preston, a benevolent Friend, died in 
1836, and bequeathed $250,000 for the establishment and 
support of this noble charity. The financial panic of the en- 
suing year so affected some of the stocks in which the Doc- 
tor’s money was invested, and thus so crippled the estate 
that it was found impracticable to open the building for the 
purpose for which it was designed for years; meanwhile it 
was leased to the “‘ Foster Home” Association. The mana- 
gers by most judicious care so increased the funds, however. 
that in May, 1866, the “ Retreat” was duly opened. It 
stands on the north side of Hamilton street, and the grounds 
include the entire block from Twentieth to Twenty-first street. 

On the 27th of April, 1865, was opened the “* Municipal 
Hospital”? on Hart Lane, near Twenty-first street, specially 
for persons “ laboring under infectious diseases.” It suc- 
ceeds the old “ City Hospital” established in 1818, which 
was an excellent institution but was necessarily removed on 
account of the population spreading about its location. 
Those able to pay for their care and treatment do so, while 
the poor receive the best attention free. 

The “Charity Hospital,” 1832 Hamilton street, though 
not large is a most useful institution, relieving about five 
thousand patients annually. 

“St. Joseph’s Hospital,’ founded in 1849, on the south 
side of Girard avenue, from Sixteenth to Seventeenth street, 
and “St. Mary’s Hospital,” established in 1866, on Frank- 
ford road, corner of Palmer street, are sustained and con- 
trolled by the Roman Catholic Church, occupy large and 
well-appointed edifices, and, being conducted upon the truly 
catholic plan of making no discrimination on account of re- 
ligion, they are among Philadelphia’s noblest and most valu- 
able charitable institutions. 

The “ Jewish Hospital,” founded in 1866, at Westminster 
avenue and Haverford road, was removed in 1874 to the 
larger and more commodious edifice erected by the mana- 
gers on Olney road near the York pike; it is non-sectarian in 
its charities. 
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The “ Presbyterian Hospital,” “open to all classes of 
people, without distinction of race, color or religion,” though 
supported and managed by the Presbyterian Church, has 
beds for one hundred patients, with the best surgical and 
medical attention, careful nurses and every means and appli- 
ance known to our day for the proper care and cure of patients, 
In 1870, Professor Courtland Saunders offered to the Church 
an entire square of ground worth $50,000, with his mansion 
and the building of the “ Courtland Saunders Institute,” for 
the purposes of a hospital, and shortly afterwards John A. 
Brown, Esq., gave $300,000 to the managers, the interest 
to be applied to the support of the Hospital. The Hospital 
is at the corner of Filbert and Thirty-ninth streets. 

The “ German Hospital,” especially designed for German- 
speaking unfortunates, is not restricted to these, but “is 
open for the reception of the sick and miserable without dis- 
tinction of nationality, creed or color.” Both the German 
and English languages are spoken by the physicians and 
nurses. “The handsome grounds now occupied at the corner 
ef Girard and Corinthian avenues, were purchased, with an 
old mansion, since adapted by alteration and enlargement, in 
1873, and occupied in 1875; the Hospital was founded, 
however, in 1860, and temporarily located in an old man- 
sion at Twentieth and Norris streets. 

The “ Woman’s Hospital’ is devoted to the care and 
treatment of women and children and is entirely under the 
management cf women. It was established in 1861, in con- 
nection with the Woman’s Medical College, to the students 
of which it affords clinical facilities. Until 1874 it occupied 
only a portion of the building with the College; but since 
the completion of the College building, the hospital has 
occupied the entire old edifice, which stands on an elevated 
healthful site at the corner of North College avenue and 
Twenty-Second street, and is well suited to the purposes of 
a hospital and dispensary. 

The “Children’s Hospital” occupies a brick building 
erected especially for its use on Twenty-second street south 
of Walnut, and children under twelve years of age are the 
objects of its care. It has a sort of branch at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, called “The Children’s Sea-shore Hospital,” 
which was built for the reception of the little sufferers during 
the hot summer months. 

The “Orthopzedic Hospital and Infirmary for Nervous 
Diseases,” is specially designed for the relief of sufferers from 
deformities, convulsions, palsy, neuralgia and diseases of the 
feet and limbs. It was founded in 1867, and has proved a 
most valuable institution. The building now occupied, at 
the corner of Seventeenth and Summer streets, was purchased 
in 1872. 

The “ Homeeopathic Hospital” is connected with the 
Hahnemann Medical College, and is open to all classes and 
conditions of sufferers who prefer the homceopathic practice. 
It is one of our most estimable institutions, and deserves the 
prosperity that has marked its entire history. The building 
is on Cuthbert street west of Eleventh. 

Besides these, there are a number of excellent hospitals 
on a less extensive scale, conspicuous among which, and 
demanding special mention, is the “ Germantown Hospital” 
on Shoemaker lane near Chew street, which was opened in 

1870 and is liberally sustained by the people of that delight- 





ful old suburban town, since consolidation the Twenty-second 
ward of Philadelphia. There are alsoa large number of 
Dispensaries and Infirmaries, some special and others general 
in their objects; the oldest and one of the most important of 
these is the ‘‘ Philadelphia Dispensary,” established in 1786, 
and occupying a commodious building in Fifth street north 
of Walnut, erected in 1801. 

Among the most praiseworthy of our institutions, scarcely 
second even to the hospitals, are the numerous “ Asylums” 
and “ Homes” for the blind, for the deaf and dumb, for the 
aged and infirm, for children, etc. 

The “ Pennsylvania Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb” 
was founded in 1820, Mr. D. G. Seixas being the most 
active and liberal promoter of the noble enterprise; he first 
opened a school for the instruction of deaf mutes, which 
attracted great interest, and it was so successful that a num- 
ber of philanthropists united in organizing an association and 
founding the Asylum, procuring a charter in 1821. The 
granite building at the northwest corner of Broad and Pine 
streets was erected in 1824-25, and enlarged some years 
later; extensive brick structures have been added extend- 
ing to and having a handsome front on Fifteenth street. 

The “ Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind” was ¢s- 
tablished in 1833; like the preceding, it sprang from a 
school commenced by a benevolent gentleman, Julius R, 
Friedlander, others becoming interested from observing the 
success of the school. The purposes of the institution are 
to afford instruction in the plain branches of education, in 
music, and in such trades or industrial pursuits as may be 
followed without the faculty of sight. The buildings, on the 
north side of Race street, running westward from Twentieth, 
are commodious and well planned, and are amply provided 
with every appliance for the care, instruction and training 
of the blind. 

The “ Pennsylvania Working Home for Blind Men,” at 
3518 Lancaster avenue, and the “ Pennsylvania Industrial 
Home for Blind Women,” at 2931 Locust street, are just 
what their names express, ‘ homes”’ for unfortunates deprived 
of sight, where they may support themselves by the work 
of their own hands, 

Then, there are “ Christ Church Hospital,’”’ not a hospital 
as we use the term, but “a home for the entertainment of the 


‘poor,” founded by Dr. John Kearsley, in 1772; the “ Wid- 


ows’ Asylums” and “ Homes for the Aged” are numerous, 
and their objects do not demand description or praise, and 
the same may be said of the Asylums and Homes for 
Orphans, Half-Orphans (as the Foster Home), Friendless 
Children (as the Northern Home), Soldiers’ Orphans (as the 
Lincoln Institution), etc., etc. 

The “ Reformatory Homes” demand a word, as they pre- 
sent a peculiarly notable and praiseworthy type of philan- 
thropy. Taking the fallen and outcast, in the true spirit of 
Christian charity, they seek by timely aid and well-con- 
sidered counsel and instruction to rescue them from the toils 
of their sins and place them in channels of useful, upright 
and honorable life; not only providing temporary homes for 
them, but procuring, when requisite, suitable employment for 
each object of their care. Of this class of charities promi- 
nent are: 

The “Asylum of the Magdalen Society,” which, as its 
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name implies, seeks and strives to save fallen women; it was 
founded in 1800, and has been eminently useful; it has a 
large fur-story brick edifice at the northeast corner of Race 
and Twenty-first streets. The “ Asylum of the Rosine Asso- 
ciation,’ on Germantown avenue near Rising Sun lane, and 
the “House of the Good Shepherd,” on Twenty-second 
above Walnut street, are noble institutions of the same sort 
for the same class of fallen ones. The “ Howard Institu- 
tion,” at No. 1612 Poplar street, and the “ Midnight Mis- 
sion,” on Locust between Ninth and Tenth streets, devote 
their attention to the most degraded of fallen women. 

The “Franklin Reformatory Home,” at No. 913 Locust 
street, is well known to Philadelphians, and deservedly 
enjoys an enviable measure of the esteem and substantial 
countenance of our best men and women; it is effecting an 
almost incredible amount of good work in the reclamation 
and reformation of victims and slaves of strong drink. It 
has demonstrated that the most effectual method of rescuing 
those who have acquired so intense an appetite for alcoholic 
beverages as to be designated “ slaves’ to that fearful sin- 
producing sin of intemperance, is to seclude them for a time 
from their accustomed haunts, and treat them as patients 
suffering under disease. There is a similar establishment at 
Media, but it does not come within the scope of our present 
sketches. 


Glances at the Exhibition.—The Paintings.—In the 
October number cf the MONTHLY we gave some rapid 
sketches of the photographs at the Exhibition, and made 
brief references to some of the leading works of sculpture. 
We now propose a few parting glimpses at some of the 
paintings. 

Passing out of the central rotunda of Memorial Hall to 
the right, as by our old rule, and keeping to the right, we 
are met in the central hallway by several bright and well- 
painted German pictures. “The Harvest Home” scene is 
full of German humor and fresh vitality. The coloring and 
action are true to nature, and the whole picture is alive and 
rollicking. ‘The Intercepted Traveling Players” is good 
in every sense of the word; the artist has been true to his 
subject, and has painted a perfect picture of its kind. The 
stiff absoluteness of the German officials and the deep, quiet 
humor of the arrested dramatists, with their mock surprise 
and keen sense that they will probably get the best of it yet, 
are all there in enjoyable measure. ‘ Consolation” is almost 
too sad to be true, and touches one too much like death to 
be enjoyed; but death is not unbeautiful in some lights, and 
the faith of this mother’s face as it watches the life ebbing 
from the eyes of her child, is sublime. And the cross and 
flowers, pure emblems and expressions of infinite love and 
infinite beauty, light up the picture and give it a rare joy. 
There are other paintings here worth noticing, but we cannot 
linger over them. 

In the main German gallery there are some royal pictures 
which one could spend hours enjoying and describing. We 
do not refer particularly to the Sedan paintings or that of 
the Crown Prince of Prussia on his splendid horse, though 
these are strong and good in their line, as is also a smaller 
picture of a Hurdle Race, to the left of the Crown Prince, in 
which the central horse in the foreground looks almost as if 





it had jumped through the canvas without touching it, heavy 
as he is, and was not paint, though a part of the picture. 
The Zriéune man must have been sick and hungry when 
he saw nothing but “ poverty of conception and convention- 
ality of treatment” in this room, There is evidently more 
genius there than the Zribume man readily comprehends, 
We can only make special mention of two or three pictures, 
‘Faust and Marguereite” is a marvelous piece of work. 
The subject is one of the very best that a painter could 
choose, and the handling of it in this case is all that could 
be asked. Marguereite is dying in darkness and disgrace; 
Mephistopheles, unmoved, thrusts the glare of his lamp over 
her cell, by the cautiously-opened door, and reveals the ghast- 
liness of her face and life, and Faust veils his eyes with his 
hands in shame, unable to look on the misery he has 
wrought. The coloring, light and shadow, in fact every 
line and thought of the picture, is true and powerful to the 
full, The German gallery, as a whole, has the best sub- 
jects, is the best arranged, and by all odds the most enjoyable 
room in the Exhibition. “The Gossips” is perfect; full of 
the real hidden secrets of common life, as revealed by the 
travelling peddler woman, and appreciated by the ruddy and 
round-faced maidens who listen quietly and intently until 
the children catch the words and the waddling ducks and 
stuck-up rooster feel the spell. “The Duet’ is faultless, 
full of genius and rare humor. Only a German could have 


conceived and executed the idea, though it is so near to the 
everyday life of the race; and only a German boy, with a 
nation’s genius for music to back him, could persistently 


keep on playing his father’s fife, to music set up on his 
father’s anvi!, while the baby the boy was sent to mind is 
breaking its poor little neck over the already bursted-out 
end of the head of the cradle, and is screaming for dear life, 
like a baby well got mad only knows how to scream. 
** Buying the First Cradle” is a bold piece of humor, purely 
and perfectly done, and is perhaps the most laughable picture 
in the Exhibition. 

Passing out of the German main gallery into the Austrian 
section, several excellent pictures meet the eye. A good deal 
of the work in this room, however, is very spiritless and 
tame, though of fair mechanical execution, Hans Makart’s 
great painting of “ Venice Doing Homage to Catarina Cor- 
naro” commands the most attention. Its size is something 
enodrmous—twenty-five by thirty-five feet—and its coloring 
is so rich and gorgeous as to cast all quieter pictures in the 
shade. Catarina was not as generous as the lavish reverence 
of the masses indicates, and we think the artist has shown by 
the way he painted the lines of her mouth, that he knew the 
whole story and its meaning, but still felt bound to record 
the homage of the multitude, with due recognition of the 
part usually played by art and poetry in helping to make up 
the idolatries as well as the true reverences of the soul. 
Catarina simply held her kingdom as long as she could with 
any enjoyment of it, and gave it up for a quiet pension, 
which was more to her taste in her conscience-smitten, 
declining years. 

The French main gallery in Memorial Hall is very uneven 
in selection of subjects, and simply wretched in the ar- 
rangement of its pictures. The French had better have 
been satisfied with less space and have crowded some of the 
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really fine works they have in the Annex into this main 
gallery. It is, without exception, the most unharmonious 
picture-gallery we ever got into. 

The two great paintings, Rizpah guarding the dead bodies 
of her two sons and five other victims of the royal displea- 
sure, and the murder of Julius Cesar, are imposing and hor- 
rible. The Rizpah picture ought never to have been painted ; 
and if painted at all, never in the colors that we see it. If 
the dead boys, for according to the painting they were not 
yet young men, had been discolored by death and exposure, 
there are reasons for believing that while Rizpah lived, and 
did her brave work, she never looked as she is made to look 
on this horrid canvas. There are good points about the 
picture. Rizpah herself is a noble figure, and in natural 
colors and alone would be grand. It is said to be a good 
portrait of M’lle Agar the actress, The face is heroic, the 
feet have a broad, firm hold on the earth, and the fingers a 
close, hard grip on the club which she swings; but all this 
arming and grand heroic, daring attitude, seem too much for 
a single vulture. Had it been a panther, or tiger, or some 
beast worthy such bracing courage, it would be different, and 
all in keeping. The painter has misread the story, and so has 
exaggerated a painful, unartistic theme. Rizpah’s presence 
alone would have kept an eagle away, without the club and 
che tragic vengeance of her face. The Cesar picture is at 
once tamer and better, but it lacks the dignityand power 
and glory there were about that great tragic hour. Czesar is 
not strong enough, or Brutus noble enough. Itis a French, 
not a Roman assassination. 

Passing out of the French gallery into the north hallway 
there are many treasures in the line of engraving, sketching 
and etching, and in one of the north rooms, with a side- 
light never intended for paintings, we find the Russian col- 
lection. One or two exquisite marine views, a study of a 
horse, and many hard and indifferent pictures, make up an 
exhibition which proves plain enough that Russia has not yet 
reached the general cultivated atmosphere in which alone 
fine art thrives. 

Going back through the rotunda we enter the central hall- 
way to the west, and, keeping to the right, are soon in the 
English main gallery. It is not what we thought it would 
be. There is much tender sentiment and good art in the 
paintings, but we expected to see more power and splendor. 
“The Volunteer” is a noble conception and a fine painting, 
thoroughly English, expressive of a noble sentiment, perhaps 
deeper in the English than in any other people, viz., the 
sentiment of heroism displayed in the saving of the wrecked 
at sea. The “ Anxious Mother” is a clear, beautiful work. 


In the distance several eagles are flying across the sky 
toward the foreground of the picture, where two handsome, 
innocent lambs are crowding nearer their mother, who holds 
the ground fast with her feet and looks the noblest temper 


out of her eyes. ‘The Disputed Toll” is of another sort. 
The showman does not seem to see any reason why he 
should not drive his animal through without pay as he would 
a live pig from market. The toll can’t be that of a horse- 
back, or wagon, and the gate-keeper is evidently puzzled. 
Meantime the elephant has his trunk over the gate and 
looks as though he were about giving the final push which 
makes might right for elephants as for men. ‘ War Time” 





is a quiet, fine picture of the English shepherd of the best 
class and is finely painted. “ God’s Acre” is perhaps one of 
the tenderest pictures ever made. It is in those points where 
art grasps the simple and yet sublime passages of our life 
and tells the whole sad or joyous story by a few touches of 
the paint brush that the genius and high vocation of the 
painter shine out upon the world and ennoble a calling, too 
often so full of petty jealousies and di/ettanti shams. In 
the large painting, on the northwest side of the English 
gallery, called “The Railway Station,” the man just caught 
by the bland English detectives is evidently an American, 
and there seems to be a severe humor in the fact of its being 
in our Centennial Exhibition. The portraits of Carlyle and 
Browning are only moderately good; there is infinitely more 
in each man than the painter had the power of seeing or 
reproducing. Carlyle is not strong enough, and Browning 
is too plain. 

Passing out of the English gallery into the north hallway, 
you will be pretty sure to stroll into the northwest pavilion, 
where are some curious and striking old paintings by de- 
ceased English artists. They will be studied mainly for an 
appreciation of a style that prevailed a generation or two 
ago. They would all look better in a proper light, and 
ought not, by any means, ever to have been hung in this 
room. 

The west-end gallery is occupied by Sweden and Spain. 
On entering this room the first impression is a very heavy 
one. The religious sentiment has largely predominated, 
especially on the Spanish side. A head of Christ, by Murillo, 
attracts considerable attention because of its real strength as 
well as on account of the name of its painter. ‘“ The Burial 
of St. Lawrence,” a picture of a good deal of force in 
detached points but of general inconsistency, is well looked 
at, as is “The Insanity of Queen Joanna.” There are 
among the Swedish paintings some brighter, lighter subjects, 
and the pictures of both countries indicate a high apprecia- 
tion of art and a good deal of painstaking labor on the part 
of the artists whose works are here exhibited. 

We get out of the west gallery by the central hallway, 
and keeping to the right, we are soon in the American main 
gallery. The room is utterly void of sentiment or humor. 
Eastman Johnson’s painting of Milton and his ‘Daughters is 
a stiff and faint attempt at sentiment, and his “Old Stage- 
Coach” is a fair approach toward a cheerful, humorous, 
human picture. Page’s Shakspeare is vapid, thoroughly 
stiff, and stupid and unendurable. There is much plain and 
ordinary work, a good room full of it. We have spoken of 
“The Battle of Gettysburg” in a previous number. A 
portrait of Meade is well painted, as are other portraits by 
Hicks, Healy and others. The landscapes are far the most 
attractive pictures in this room. 

Without pretending to have mentioned all that is worthy 
of mention and even praise, we get out of Memorial Hall 
by the north door, and pass over to the Art Annex. On the 
way some splendid Roman mosaics command admiration as 
well for their real beauty as for the delicacy of the work- 
manship. Entering the first room of the annex one is in the 
the midst of a bewildering profusion of Italian sculpture, 
statuettes, and tables of inlaid pearl, and the air is pro- 
bably stifling, and the man with the perpetual watering-pot 
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sufficiently careless of your newly-polished boots or your 
clean linen or silk dresses; you get out of this room through 
the central hallway, which is another crowded avenue of 
Italian marbles and Madonnas; to the right and left again 
are Italian marbles and Madonnas. It is a perfect maze of 
modern Italian ¢a/ent and cleverness as contrasted with 
Italian creative genius, as it held the world’s admiration a 
century or two ago. 

The entire annex is an esthetic wilderness, with many a 
choice spot and many beautiful gems. The Belgian, French, 
and American collections are most worthy of attention. 
Stroll off to the right from the opening Italian gallery and 
after passing a good deal indifferent and some very fine 
work, you will find yourself in room 33, among the Belgian 
pictures, face to face with two or three of the strongest 
paintings of the Exhibition. A large draught.horse, tied to 
its crib, in a burning stable, lit up by the yellow flame, 
frightened into a really sublime consciousness of danger, 
backs and struggles with enormous power to release itself. 
There is far more horse in this picture than we have ever 
seen in any other painting of that noble animal, and more 
strength and soul and splendor than we have ever noticed in 
live horses outside the City of Liverpool, England; and 
the atmosphere of this picture is masterly. 

In the same room is the sublime picture of the “ Christian 
Martyr.” It is one of the grandest themes that a painter 
could choose, and in this case the subject is handled ina 
manner beyond all praise. The mechanical detail and per- 
spective of the painting are what might be called perfect. 
The arrangement of light and shade and shadow at once 
touches the realm of highest genius, and stamps the painter 
as a master in his chosen line. There is a simple bar of 
sunlight, which strikes through a crack or space between an 
opening door and its sides, and falls, or rather shines across 
the picture, passing over the hody of the quietly-sleeping 
martyr. At mid-day, in good light, this bar is not paint, it 
is heaven’s actual sunlight, and seems to drop across the 
hero as a sign and band of the eternal love and protection. 
It is simply a marvelous painting, stirring the soul of the 
beholder to the deepest reverence and the purest admira- 
tion. Then the horrible features of the subject, the brutality 
of the persecuting rulers, the bestial nature and tastes of the 
Roman masses assembled to view the scene, the fierce bru- 
tishness of the hungry lion, waiting at the door of its cage 
and panting for the martyr’s blood, the touch of humanity 
in the keeper’s face, and yet the awful fact that to such 
infernal uses a noble man must come,—all these and other 
points are so handled as to convey the ideas in the most 
forcible way, and to arouse one’s sympathies and conscience 
to the deepest, and yet there is no coarse bloodiness about 
the picture. The fearful story is told as art should always 
tell its story, touching the deepest depths and the purest 
heights, with clean hands and heart and brain. 

The Dutch pictures show a high art-cultlvation and much 
careful labor, but the work is heavy’ and unrelieved by 
fancy, and lacking the clearest inspirations/of finest genius 
which are always needed to light up and make enjoyable the 
more serious subjects of art, as of poetry and life. 

The French pictures in the annex, though somewhat more 
harmonious in several instances than the French works in 





Memorial Hall, are still, in the main, wild and unreal, full 
of rude fancy, but without pure imagination or inspiration. 
It is understood that, through some misunderstanding as to 
freight-charges at home, a good many of the best French 
pictures were withdrawn. We must give the nation the 
benefit of this supposition or statement, but it is unfortunate 
that a country with which we are in such close sympathy 
should not have made a better show at our Centennial 
Exposition. We might mention as worthy of examination 
the “ Apollo Gallery,” “ Horses Frightened by a Railway 
Train,” “ First Mourners,” and some nude female subjects; 
but there is no inclination to dwell upon them or to express 
admiration. 

In the Mexican, Brazilian and Canadian collections one 
may find food for reflection, as to the “ slow degrees’? with 
which * Art, childlike climbs to the dear Lord’s knees,” but 
he will scarcely find pleasure or inspiration. 

Our home work is stronger in the annex than in Memorial 
Hall. The room devoted exclusively to the pictures of the 
American Society of Painters in Water-Colors is very bright 
and cheerful, admirably arranged and full of happy treasures. 
Here there is less ambition to do some big thing, and many 
indications of a fixed purpose to do a good and fine thing. 
The difference between these and the English water-colors 
in Memorial Hall, is mainly a difference growing out of 
dissimilar tastes and climates and national atmosphere, and 
not a marked difference of degree in quality of work. We 
are to congratulate ourselves that Mr. Sartain, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Art, exercised his good and fair judgment in 
admitting certain pictures after the examining committee 
had done their work, if not in contradiction of their decisions. 
“ The Tramp” is one of the strongest paintings in the annex. 
It is rude and hard, of course, as is the tramp-life, but the 
work is boldly and powerfully done, and the Exhibition 
would have lacked one of its peculiar and striking features 
if this picture had not been admitted. Precisely the same 
words might be applied to the “ Tubal Cain,’’ which is also 
placarded as having been admitted by the Chief of the Art 
Bureau, and we think very much to the credit of Mr. Sartain. 
It is an able subject and powerfully treated. 

There are some rich landscapes by Church, Bierstadt, and 
Thomas Hill, artists whose works are better known to the 
American public, and the judgment regarding which, though 
varied enough, seems pretty generally kindly and correct. 
Iiill is always a little hard and realistic, getting a good hold 
on the solid earth and rocks, but failing in his atmosphere, 
Bierstadt is universally bold and broad, and richer in his 
imagination and softer in his tone. Church is lavish, but 
truer than either; and with these outlines we must leave the 
visitor to his own judgment and enjoyments. One American 
picture, “ Yankee Doodle,” is the sole, grand, patriotic art- 
work in the show, and it js absolutely sublime. The bare- 
headed old man marching in the centre foreground, with his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up and kettle-drum a-beating, is highest 
patriotism gone to moral steel. The feet leave their im- 
prints on the earth, the hands grip the drumstick as though 
they might leave dents in the hard wood; you see the flash 
of battle, and hear the music play, you can’t help hearing it, 
which is better, and the whole pose and air and bearing of 
the man is full of the strength that commands respect and 
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devotion. The ruder and younger man to the right, as you 
face the picture, and the little boy to the left have caught the 
fine glow of the old man’s face, and are also in that cloud of 
glory which means immortality to every soul entering therein. 


The Flowers.—It is an immense relief to get out of the 
stifled atmosphere of the Art Buildings into the fresh air and 
sunlight of the grounds. Leaving the annex by the north 
door we cross the new bridge over the Lansdowne Ravine, 
one of the quietest and loveliest dells in the Park or the 
world, and are soon among the shadows of the noble Lans- 
downe pines—trees of a century’s growth, now surrounded 
with brilliant flowers, and Horticultural Hall is in full view. 
We thought at first that nearly all the horticultural treasures 
were on the outside; but repeated visits to this, the most 
ornate and studied building of the Exhibition, thoroughly 
convinced us to the contrary. There was, for months after 
the Exhibition opened, a newness and hardness about the 
flower-beds and new-made lawns surrounding Horticultural 
Hall; but as the summer rains came, and the quieter Sep- 
tember suns, the whole area was, and is at this writing, a 
perfect paradise of floral beauty; and when we consider that 
in the early spring of 1876 not a flower was to be seen in all 
the neighborhood, the richness and luxuriance of the present 
scenes will be fully appreciated. Inside Horticultural Hall 
there are many rare and beautiful plants—many more than 
at first sight appears. On entering by the east doorway there 
are some fine, large specimens of the African palm tree, with 
actual palm leaves something over three feet in width, and 
stems or handles from five to ten feet long. Next are some 
rich and large African and other fig-trees and bushes, about 
six feet high, and loaded with figs. The leaf of the fig-tree 
is very polished and hard, and the little feeders or air ten- 
drils through which these fig-trees breathe the air and drink 
the rain and sunlight, are a curious substitute for the ordinary 
porousness of the leaves of most plants and trees. There is 
an abundance of fine banana trees, with leaves nearly as 
large as bedquilts, and bunches of fruit the size of a man’s 
body or the trunk of an ayerage maple-tree. There are lots 
of small palm-trees, and a plant labeled “‘ The Shoe Black,” 
a rich and curious bush bearing a brilliant crimson flower, 
attracted considerable attention. The Cycas Revolutas were 
generally and enthusiastically admired. One especially, 
which, according to its label, was owned a hundred years 
ago by Robert Morris, the Financier of the Revolution, re- 
ceived, as was natural, more than ordinary attention. It is 
owned at present by Jacob Hoffner, of Cincinnati, and is 
certainly the most patriarchal-looking plant we ever looked 
upon. It is valued at two thousand dollars. The tall, lanky 
sugar-cane looked curiously standing among so many beau- 
tiful plants, and yet it seemed all in keeping. There were 
several India Rose apple-trees, some in blossom, some in 
fruit. The blossom is of rich shades of yellow, and about 
the size of the smaller species of lily. It occurred to us that 
this might have been the original tree of temptation, and 
that it was the flower, not the fruit, that his—unholiness— 
induced our good mother Eve to take, in violation of law. 

The Australian Regina was one of the queerest and most 
beautiful plants in the Hall, looking something like a minia- 
ture sail-boat with sails all set, and painted in beautiful 





shades of purple and gold. The Screw Pines awoke very 
general curiosity and admiration. And the Fever Trees, 
about twelve feet tall, with trunks like cornstalks, looked as 
though they had long been used to suffering from fever and 
ague. A little plant called the “ Splendens,” exhibited by 
Mr. John Dick, in the south side wing of the Hall is as rich 
a plant as we ever looked upon, though not more than six 
inches tall. Its perfect blending, at the heart of it, of the 
shades of crimson and violet is a thorough surprise and a most 
singular combination. In the north wing there is a richer 
and better preserved collection of Ferns than we ever re- 
member to have seen elsewhere. The more one gets ac- 
quainted with Agricultural Hall, the better one is pleased 
with it, outside and inside. The plants grow upon the 
admiration, and after a while claim affection, and then are 
our masters or mistresses, as you please. 


Notes.—Centennial Medals.—It seems that a good 
deal of misunderstanding and wrong information are getting 
abroad over the country by the announcement of certain 
Philadelphia and other business houses, claiming and pub- 
lishing that they have been awarded “ First Premiums,” 
etc., when as far as we have been able to learn, the com- 
mittee of awards have not in any case granted any such 
thing as a “ First Premium,” and do not intend to. There 
are no First Premiums. Honorable mention with medal is 
the award of superior merit, and a certificate definitely 
stating the special points of excellence on which the award 
is based; but no First, Second or Third Premiums. 


Shanty Town.—After the great fire on Elm avenue, 
opposite the Main Exhibition Building, a description of 
which has been published in all the papers of the country. 
Mayor Stokley, of Philadelphia, as is generally known, con- 
cluded to tear down the wooden shanties that the fire had 
left standing. The result is a general mix-up of legal ques- 
tions and authorities. It is a great pity that the frame build- 
ings in question were ever erected. The whole construction 
was in violation of law, and special concessions to the con- 
trary should never have been granted. When a great quan- 
tity of such structures had got up, however, some with and 
some without concessions, it seems plain enough that the 
only fair thing to do was to let all stand that could stand, or 
tear every single wooden building down. 


Cheap and Dear Days.—It really seems that the Cen- 
tennial authorities never will definitely make up their minds 
as to how much or what sort of money will do to get the 
masses and the children into their, or our, great show. 
Because they got so many visitors at fifty cents on Pennsyl- , 
vania Day, and in view of the fact that the time is short, 
they may be presuming on a half-dollar rush till the close; 
but it won’t be so. One day we hear that all Saturdays are 
to be twenty-five cent days, and the fathers and mothers plan 
for several good times at the Exhibition. Next day we 
laugh over the announcement that it is not yet decided. 
Next that there will be no more cheap days and no more 
dollar bills taken for two persons. It may be the turnstiles 
won’t make the true records, but we suspect the real trouble 
is in less excusable quarters, 





